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Art. I. Exploratory Travels through the Western Territories of 
North America ; comprising a Voyage from St. Louis, on the 
Mississippi, to the Source of that River; and a Journey through 
the Interior of Louisiana, and the North-eastern Provinces of New 
Spain. Performed in the Years 1805, 1806, 1807, by Order of 
the Government of the United States. By Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, Major 6th Regt. United States Infantry. 4to. pp. 436. 
tl, 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


MonG the recent travels connected in point of subject with 
the present volume, are Michaux’s journey to the westward 
of the Alleghany mountains, * and the more extensive peregri- 
nations of Captains Lewis and Clarke across the American con- 
tinent +. The former undertaking, though valuable on the 
ground of information, was limited in its object to the dominions 
of the United States: but the latter opened an unknown 
country to the geographical investigator, and shewed the Ame- 
rican government how far their newly acquired territory, 
Louisiana, was likely to be benefited by channels of commu. 
nication with the western ocean. Major Pike performed two 
expeditions, from a similar motive of ascertaining the situation 
and properties of particular districts of Louisiana. His first 
journey was directed northward to the sources of the Missis- 
sippi; and while it enabled him to make a report on the mode 
of navigating that river, it afforded also an opportunity of ap- 
prizing the Indian tribes, along its banks, of the extended juris- 
diction of the United States. —In his second journey, his steps 
were bent to the west ; and after having ascended the Missouri for 
several hundred miles, and takenewepe to attach the savagestothe 2. ?adwved 
American government, he proceeded to examine the navigation 
of the great rivers to the south of the Missouri. ‘These mis- 
sions were altogether of a public nature; the author being 2 
oflicer in the American army, and receiving his instructions 
from General Wilkinson, the commander of, the troops in Loui- 
Siana: while the substance of these instructions, moreover, was 
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communicated to the President, and obtained his approbation. 
—JIn point of spirit and perseverance, a fitter person than 
Major Pike could not have been easily found: but his expe- 
rience and judgment were not proportioned to his zeal; and the 
relation of his adventures contains several proofs of the unfor- 
tunate consequences of a want of previous combination, — We 
apprehend that he is the same ofhcer who, with the rank of 
Brigadier, lately fell in action with the British at the taking of 


_ York ‘Town, in Canada. 


The author, then only Lieutenant Pike, set sail on the first 
expedition from St. Louis, a station situated near lat. 38., a short 
way below the confluence of the Mississippi with the still larger 
stream of the Missouri. The time of his departure was oth 
August; a period of the year which, as we shall see presently, 
was too late by several months ; the fit season for undertaking 
a voyage to the source of the Mississippi being the beginning of 
summer, when the ice is melted, and before the decrease of 
water, which renders it difficult to pass the shallows, has taken 
place. The party consisted of himself, a serjeant, two corpo- 
rals, and seventeen privates, all embarked in a keel-boat of 
seventy feet in Jength, with provisions for four months. His 
instructions were in substance as follow : 


* You will please to take the course of the river, and calculate 
distances by time, noting rivers, creeks, highlands, prairies, islands, 
rapids, shoals, mines, quarries, timber, water, soil, Indian villages, 
and settlements, in a diary to comprehend reflections on the winds 
and weather. It is interesting to government to be informed of the 
population and residence of the several Indian nations, of the quan- 
tity and species of skins and furs they barter per annum, and their 
relative price to goods; of the tracts of country on which they ge- 
nerally make their hunts, and the people with whom they trade. — 
You are to spare no pains to conciliate the Indians, and to attach 
them to the United States; and you may invite the great chiefs of 
such distant nations as have not been at this place, to pay me a visit.’ 


It would be tedious to follow Mr. P. through his long list of 
observations on the channel and banks of the Mississippi, and on 
the appearance of the copious streams which flow from east and 
west to augment its waters. The scenery, though frequently 
grand, was seen by him to advantage only on a few occasions, 
when the state of the voyage allowed him to step on shore and 
ascend a commanding elevation; and, while he kept to the river, 
his intercourse was generally confined to small parties of 
Indians passing along in their canoes. ‘The savages in this 
quarter are no strangers to the benefit of traflic with Europeans: 


¢ 19th August. — Whilst we were at work at our boat on the sand 
beach, three canoes, with Indians, passed on the opposite shore. 
They 
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They cried « How do you do?” wishing us to give them an invitation 
to come over ; but receiving no answer they passed on.’—* We after- 
wards met four Indians and two Squaws ; having landed with them, 
we gave them one quart of made, or diluted eo a a few biscuits, 
and some salt. I requested some venison of them, they pretended 
they could not understand me; but after we had left them, ‘they 
held up two hams, and hallooed and laughed at us in derision.’— 

© 1st September. — Dined with Mr. Dubuque, who informed me that 
the Sioux and Sauteurs were as warmly engaged in opposition as 
ever ; that not long since the former had killed fifteen of the latter, 
who, in return, killed ten Sioux, at the extrance of the St. Peter’s ; 
and that a war party, composed of the Sacs, Reynards, Puants, to 
the number of two Scaled warriors, had embarked on an expedition 
against the Sauteurs, but that they had heard, that the chief having 
had an unfavourable dream, persuaded the party to return, and that 
I should meet them on my voyage. Att this place I was introduced 
to a chief, called the Raven of the Reynards. He made a very - 
flowery speech on the occasion, which I answered in a few words, 
accompanied by a small present.’— 

¢ 12th September. — Opposite to Root river we passed a prairie 
called La Crosse, from a game of ball played frequently on it by the 
Sioux Indians. On this prairie Mr. Frazer shewed me some holes 
dug by the Sioux, when in eae of an attack; into which 
they first put their women and children, and then crawl in themselves ; 
they were generally round, about ten feet in diameter,*but some 
were half moons, and formed quite a breast-work. This, I under- 
stand, was the chief’s work, which was the principal redoubt. Their 
mode of constructing them is as follows ; the moment they apprehend, 
or discover, an enemy on a prairie, they commence digging with their 
knives, tomahawks, and a wooden Jadle, and in an incredibly short 
space of time sink a hole sufficiently capacious to secure themselves 
and their families from the balls or arrows of the enemy. They have 
no idea of taking these subterranean redoubts by storm, as the 
would probably lose a great number of men in the attack ; and ale 
though they might be successful in the event, it would be considered 
as a very imprudent action.’ 


That French names are still used for the Indian tribes is owing 
to the circumstance of French continuing to be the prevalent lan- 
guage throughout Lower Canada. In Mr. Pike’s report of the 
different nations of savages, (if the word nation may be applied 
to such insignificant numbers,) we have not found much that 
differs from former descriptions. One tribe, he tells us, 
(p.128.) has acquired the use of fire-arms, but is not yet 
considered as superior to those who have only bows and 
arrows. In an open plain, the advantage of the ) et indeed 
is less apparent : but it admits of no question in bush-fighting, 
where a bullet holds its course through obstacles which are 
sufficient to turn the feathered shaft from its direction. ‘Two 
other tribes of Indians, called Yanctongs and Tetons, possessing 
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an ample stock of horses, are accustomed to move from place 
to place with a rapidity scarcely to be conceived by the inha- 
bitants of the civilized world. The following is a population- 
table of the Indians residing on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
of its confluent streams, between St. Louis in Louisiana and the 
source of the river : 
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Names of Nations. > 5 oe >. 2 8 
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Z| & Zz |2] @ 
Sacs + - «| 700 750 1,400 3 | | 2,850 
Foxes - - -]| 400 500 850 | 3] 1,750 
Jowas - - =] 300 400 700 | 2] 1,400 
Winebagoes - | 450 500 1,000 | 7 | 15950 
Menomenes -| 300 350 700 | 7] 15350 
Sioux - - + |3,835 | 7,030 | 11,800 | 3 | 21,675 
Chippeways - |2,049 | 3,184 5,944 |. -] 11,177 
Total - - | 8,034 |12,714 | 22,394 | 25 | 42,152 











Of the state of morals among these untutored beings, the 
following anecdote may afford some idea : 


¢ We marched, determined to find the lodges. Met an Indian, 
whose track we pursued through almost impenetrable woods, for 
about two miles and a half to the camp. Here there was one of the 
finest sugar camps I almost ever saw ; the whole of the timber being 
sugar maples. We were conducted to the chief’s lodge, who re- 
ceived us in the patriarchal style. He presented us with syrups of 
the maple to drink, and asked whether I preferred eating beaver, 
swan, elk, or deer? upon my giving the preference to the first, a 
large kettle was filled with it by his wife, of which soup was made. 
This being thickened with flour, we had what I then thought a deli- 
cious repast. After we had refreshed ourselves, he asked whether 
we would visit his people at the other lodges? having complied, we 
were presented in each with something to eat ;, by some with a bowl 
of sugar, by others beavers’ tails, and other esteemed delicacies. 
After making this tour, we returned to the chief’s lodge, and found 
a berth provided for each of us, of good soft bear skins nicely spread, 
and on mine there was a large feather pillow. In the course of the 
day, observing a ring on one of my fingers, he enquired if it was 
= ? he was told it was the gift of one, with whom I should be 
cae to be at that time. He seemed to think seriously, and at 
night told my interpreter, “ that perhaps his father (as they called 
me) felt much grieved for the want of a woman: if so, he could 
furnish him with one.”” He was answered that with us each man 


had but one wife, and that I considered it strictly my duty to remain 
faithful 
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faithful to her. This he thought strange (he himself having three), 


and replied, ** that he knew some Americans at his nation who had 
half-a-dozen wives during the winter.” The interpreter observed, 
that they were men without character ; but that all of our great men 
had each but one wife. The chief acquiesced, but said he liked better 
to have as many as he pleased.’ 


The frontier-settlers, to whom the Indian chief referred, rank 
among the rudest of civilized traders. Many of them are of 
too restless a turn to remain in their native country, whether it 
be Europe or the United States; and they are not ashamed, in 
these remote quarters, to do things in the prosecution of their 
mercantile concerns, which they would be the first to condemn 
in a country of regular business. Amid all their improprieties, 
however, they possess in perfection the virtue of hospitality ; 
and their assistance to a countryman.in distress is not limited 
by the rules of cold calculation. 

About two months after Mr. P.’s departure from St. Louis, 
the weather became cold, and the unfortunate error of setting 
out in autumn proved productive of very unpleasant effects. 
The keel-boat having been damaged and left behind, the party 
experienced much difhiculty in pushing over the shallows the 
smaller boats in which they now attempted to make thelr way. 
At last, about lat. 45., they relinquished the farther prosecution 
of the voyage, and determined to proceed by Jand. It became 
necessary, therefore, to form an encampment of log-houses as a 
station for those of the party who were to remain behind, while 
the others went forwards to the source of the Mississippi. In 
this stage of the expedition, Mr. P. occasionally hunted in the 
woods, and was soon convinced of the precarious and uncom- 
fortable plan of depending on such a source for the subsistence 
of his party : 

© Saturday, 2d Nowember.— Left the camp with the full deter- 
mination of killing an elk if possible before my return. I had never 
yet killed one of these animals, ‘Took with me Miller, whose ob- 
liging disposition made him agreeable in the woods. I was deter- 
mined that if we came on the trail of elk, to follow them a day or 
two in order to killone. This to a person acquainted with the na- 
ture of those animals, and the extent of the prairies in this country, 
would appear, what it really was, a very foolish resolution. We soon 
struck where a herd of one hundred and fifty had passed, pursued 
and came in sight about eight o’clock, when they appeared, at a dis- 
tance, like any army of Indians, moving along in single file; a 
large buck of at least four feet between the horns leading the van, 
and one of equal magnitude bringing up the rear. We followed till 
near night, without being once able to get within point blank shot. 
Shortly after we saw three elk by themselves, near a copse of wood; 
approached near them and broke the shoulder of one, but he ran off 
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with his companions, just as 1 was about to follow. I observed a 
buck deer lying in the grass, which I shot behind the eyes, when he 
fell over. I walked up to him, put my foot on his horns and ex- 
amined the shot, upon which he snorted, bounced up, and fell about 
five steps from me. This I considered his last effort, but soon after, 
to our utter astonishment, he jumped up and ran off: he stopped 
frequently ; we pursued him, expecting him to fall every minute, b 
which we were led from the pursuit of the wounded elk. After 
having wearied ourselves out in this unsuccessful chase, we returned 
to pursue the wounded elk, and when we came up to the party, found 
him missing from the flock. Shot another in the body, but my ball 
being small he likewise escaped ; wounded another deer. Being now 
hungry, cold, and fatigued, after having wounded three deer and two 
elk, we were obliged to encamp, in a point of hemlock woods, on 
the head of Clear river. The large herd of elk lay about one mile 
from us, in the prairie. Our want of success I ascribe to the small- 
ness of our balls, and to our inexperience in following the track, 
after wounding them, for it is very seldom a deer drops on the spot 
where he is shot. 

‘ Sunday, 3d November. — Rose pretty early and went in pursuit 
of the elk; wounded one buck deer on the way; passed many 
droves of elk and buffalo, but being in the middle of an immense 
prairie, knew it was folly to attempt to shoot them. Wounded. 
several deer, but got none; in fact, I knew I could shoot as many 
deer as any body, but neither myself nor companion could find one 
in ten, where an experienced hunter would have got all he shot. 
About sun down we saw a herd crossing the prairie towards us, 
which induced us to sit down; two bucks more curious than the 
others, came pretty close. I struck one of them behind the fore 
shoulder ; he did not go more than twenty yards, before he fell and 
died. This was the cause of much exultation,- because it fulfilled 
my determination, and as we had been two days and nights without 
victuals, it was a very acceptable prize. — After having proceeded 
about a mile farther, we made a fire, and with much labour and pains 
got our meat to it; the wolves feasting upon one half while we were 
carrying away the other. We were now provisioned, but were still in 
want of water; the snow being all melted ; finding my thirst very 
excessive in the night, I went in search of water, and was much sur- 

rised after having gone about a mile, to strike the Mississippi: here 
I filled my hat, and returned to my companion.’ 


The farther progress of the party was much impeded by the 
necessity of dragging their ammunition and baggage on sledges, 
and by unfortunate alternations in the weather from frost to 
thaw. They passed several weeks in this dreary and tardy 
journey, being frequently unable to advance above a few miles 
in a day; and they found the Mississippi now diminished to the 
width of one hundred yards, and holding generally a slow course 
through a level country. At last, in the beginning of February, 
they reached Leech-lake, the principal source of the river, and 
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were hospitably received at the house of one of the agents of 
the association. of Canada fur-traders, incorporated under the 
name of the North-west Company. Adventurous as Mr. 
Pike was, he could not help being surprized that any induce- 
ments should be sufficient to prevail on men to withdraw from 
civilized society, and pass season after season in so inhospitable 
a solitude. This is, however, only one of the many ramifica- 
tions of the North-west Company : 


‘ The fur trade in Canada has always been considered as an object 
ef the first importance to that colony, and has been cherished by the 
respective governors of that’ province, by every regulation in their 
power, under both the French and English administrations. The 

at and almost unlimited influence the traders of that country had 
acquired over the savages, was severely felt, and will long be remem- 
bered by the citizens on our frontiers. 

‘ In the year 1766, the trade was first extended from Michillimac- 
kinac to the north-west, by a few adventurers, whose mode of life on 
the voyage, and short residence in civil society, obtained for them the 
appellation of Coureurs des Bois. From this trifling beginning arose 
the present North West Company, who, notwithstanding the repeated 
attacks made on their trade, have withstood every shock, and are now, 
by the coalition of the late X Y Company, established on so firm a basis, 
as to bid defiance to every opposition that can be made by private 
individuals, By a late a of the King’s posts in Canada, they 
extended their lines of trade from Hudson’s bay to the St. Lawrence, 
up that river on both sides to the lakes, from thence to Lake Su- 
perior, at which place the North West Company have their head 
quarters. This year they have dispatched a Mr. Mackenzie on 4 
voyage of trade and discovery down Mackenzie’s river to the North 
Sea, and also a Mr. M‘Kay to crossthe Rocky mountains, and pro- 
ceed to the western ocean with the same objects. They have had a 
gentleman by the name of Thomson, making a geographical survey 
of the north-west part of the continent : who for three years, with an 
astonishing spirit of enterprise and perseverance, passed over all that 
extensive and unknown country. His establishment, —— not 
splendid, {the mode of travelling not admitting it,) was such as to 
allow of the most unlimited expences in every thing necessary to faci+ 
litate his inquiries, and he is now engaged in digesting the important 
results of his undertaking.’ 


The recent occurrences in our contest with the Americans, 
on the side of Canada, exhibit in a striking light the continued 
influence of our Government and traders over their savage 
neighbours. At Leech-lake, the agent of the North-west Com- 
pany lived in a house sufficiently fortified to withstand any 
attack from the Indians in a moment of discontent, and the 
British flag was hoisted on occasion of any public transaction. 
The latter practice, however, on the territory of a different 
power, was wholly contrary to national usage; and Mr. Pike 
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found no difficulty in obtaining from the agent a promise to 
desist in future from this and other political irregularities, 
Having assembled the chiefs of the neighbouring savages, he 
explained to them the transfer, from Spain and France, of the 
sovercignty of the surrounding country, to the United States, 
and made them promise to conclude peace with the adjoining 
tribes. Afterward taking with him two of the young warriors 
as deputies to the American: head-quarters, he proceeded on his 
return to the south. In this part, as in the voyage up the 
river, his journal is composed with a minuteness which, how- 
ever valuable in an official report, has little interest for the 
ublic at large. On passing the small tribe of Indians called, 
by French travellers, Fols-Avoin, he was struck with their 
superiority over their neighbours in personal appearance. 
When drawing nearer home, about lat. 39., he had an oppor- 
tunity of observing an instance of the vast multitudes of 
pigeons, which are to be found in certain favourable situa. 
tions : 


¢ About ten miles above Salt river we stopped at some islands 
where there were pigeon roosts, and in about fifteen minutes my men 
had knocked on the head, and brought on board, about three hun- 
dred. I had frequéntly heard of the fecundity of this bird, but never 
gave credit to what I then thought to approach the marvellous ; but 
really the most fervid imagination cannot conceive their numbers. 
Their noise in the woods was like the continued roaring of the wind, 
and the ground may be said to have been absolutely covered with their 
excrement. The young ones which we killed were nearly as large as 
the old; they could fly about ten steps, and were one mass of fat ; 
their craws were filled with acorns and the wild pea. They were still 
reposing on their nests, which were merely small bunches of sticks 
joined, with which all the small trees were covered.’ 


We now come to the second part of the book, the journal 
of an expedition to the westward, towards that portion of the 
immense territory*of Louisiana which borders on New Mexico. 
The object of this enterpise was twofold ; —to lay the basis of a 
good understanding between the Americans and the Indians of 
this quarter ;—and to ascertain the direction, extent, and naviga- 
tion of the two great rivers known by the names of Arkansaw 
and Red-river. In this, as in the former expedition, the season 
was too far advanced, and the adventurers were again doomed 
to suffer the inclemency of winter. Having visited the savage 
tribes of the Osages and Pawnees, whose manners are rather fully 
described, the party held a southern course to the Arkansaw ; 
and, on reaching its banks, one division set out on a voyage 
down the river, while Mr. Pike and the other division marched 
in a western direction towards its source. Their support was 
Tia —— . >i derived 
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derived from the buffaloes and other beasts of game which they 
succeeded in shooting. ‘They observed in their progress many 
burrowing places, or, as he terms them, ¢ towns’ of the squirrels, 
or prairie-dogs, called by the savages “ wish-ton-wish ;” and-he 
gives rather a minute account of the ceconomy of these 
animals : 


‘ The sites of their towns are generally on the brow of a hill, 
near some small creek or pond, in order to be convenient for water, 
and that the high ground which they inhabit may not be subject to 
inundation. ‘Their residence, being under ground, is burrowed, and 
the earth brought out is made to answer the double purpose of keep- 
ing out the water, and affording an elevated place in wet seasons to 
repose on, and to give them a further and more distinct view of the 
country. Their holes descend in a spiral form, on which account I 
could never ascertain their depth ; but I once had a hundred and forty 
kettles of water poured into one of them, in order to drive out the oc- 
cupant, but without effect. In the circuit of the villages they clear 
off allthe grass, and leave the earth bare of vegetation ; but whether 
this be from an instinct they possess inclining them to keep the ground 
thus cleared, or whether they make use of the herbage as food, I 
cannot pretend to determine. The latter opinion I think is entitled 
to a preference, as their teeth designate them to be of the granivorous 
species, and I know of no other substance which is produced in the 
vicinity of their stations, on-which they could subsist ; for they never 
extend their excursions more than half a mile from the burrows. 
They are of a dark brown colour, except their bellies, which are 
white ; their tails are not so long as those of our grey squirrels, but 
are shaped precisely the same. ‘Their teeth, head, nails, and body are 
those of the perfect squirrel, except that they are generally fatter 
than that animal. Their villages sometimes extend over two and 
three miles square, in which there must be innumerable hosts of them, 
‘as there is generally a burrow every ten steps, containing two or more 
inhabitants, and you see new ones partly excavated on all the borders 
of the town. We killed great numbers of these animals with our 
rifles, and found them excellent meat after they were exposed a night 
or two to the frost, by which means the rankness acquired by their 
subterraneous dwelling is corrected. As you approach their towns, 
you are saluted on all sides by the cry of wish-ton-wish, from which 
they derive their name with the Indians, uttered ina shrill and piercin 
manner. You then observe them all retreating to the entrance a 
their burrows, where they post themselves, and watch even the 
slightest movement that you make. It requires a very nice shot with 
a rifle to kill them, as they must be shot dead, for as long as life exists 
they continue to work into their cells, It was extremely dangerous 
to pass through their towns, as they abounded with rattle-snakes, 
both of the yellow and black species, and, strange as it may appear, I 
have seen the wish-ton-wish, the rattle-snake, the horn-frog, with 
which the prairie abounds, (termed by the Spaniards the Camelion, 
from their taking no visible sustenance,) and a land tortoise, all take 
refuge in the same hole. I do not pretend to assert, that it was their 
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common place of resort, but I have witnessed the fact in more than 
one instance.’ 


The length of the march in search of the head of the Arkan- 
saw greatly exceeded calculation ; and the weather having be. 
come very severe, the travellers were deprived of the use of 
their horses. Mr. Pike, however, was determined to persevere, 
although the clothing of his men was not calculated for a 
winter-campaign. In the course of his march, he had heard of 
the safe return of Captains Lewis and Clarke from their long 
peregrinations, and their success tended to encourage his party 
to proceed. They advanced accordingly, day after day, at first 
to the west, and afterward to the south, agreeably to the direc- 
tion of a river which they conceived to be the main branch of 
the Arkansaw. The most striking object in this dreary pro- 

ess was an immense mountain, (p. 225.) the height of which 
they calculated at 18,000 feet above the level of the sea; an 
elevation inferior to few mountains except Chimborazo. It was 
known to the savages for several hundred miles around, and 
formed the north-western boundary to the excursions of the 
Spaniards of New Mexico. In vain the adventurous party at- 
tempted to ascend its sides ; since, before they were half way up, 
they marched in snow which reached to their middles ; and they 
had reason to apprehend that a perseverance in the attempt atsuch 
a season would lead to fatal consequences. Even in lower and 
less exposed quarters, the inclemency of the weather, and the 
effects of snow-storms in driving the beasts of game to places 
of shelter, had nearly been productive of melancholy results. 


¢ 179th January.— When we halted at the woods at eight o’clock 
for encampment, after getting fires made, we discovered that the feet 
of nine of our men were frozen, and to add to the misfortune, of both 
of those whom we called hunters among the number. This night we 
had no provision. 

‘ Next day.— We started out two of the men least injured; the 
doctor and myself, (who fortunately were untouched by the frost, ) 
also went out to hunt for something to preserve existence. Near 
evening we wounded a buffalo with three balls, but had the mortifi- 
cation to see him run off notwithstanding. We concluded it was 
useless to go home to add to the general gloom, and went amongst 
some rocks where we encamped, and sat up all night ; as from the 
intense cold it was impossible to sleep : « hungry and without 
cover. 

¢ 19th January.— We again took the field, and after crawling 
about one mile in the snow got to shoot eight times among a gang of 
buffaloes, and could plainly perceive two or three to be badly 
wounded, but by accident they toek the wind of us, and to our great 
mortification were all able to run off. By this time I was become 
extremely weak aad faint, being the fourth day since we had received 
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sustenance, the whole of which time we were marching hard, and the 
last night had scarcely closed our eyes to sleep. We were then in- 
clining our course to a point of wood, determined to remain absent 
and die by ourselves rather than return to our camp and behold the 
misery D4 our poor companions; when we discovered a gang of buf- 
faloes coming along at some distance. With great exertion I made 
out to run and place myself behind some cedars, and by the greatest 
ood luck the first shot stopped one, which we killed in three more 
shots, and by the dusk had cut each of usa heavy load, with which 
we determined immediately to proceed to the camp in order to relieve 
the anxiety of our men, and carry them some relief. We arrived 
there about twelve o’clock, and when 1 threw my load down, it was 
with difficulty I prevented myself from falling: I was attacked with 
a giddiness which lasted for some minutes. On the countenances of 
the men was not a frown, nor was there a desponding eye; all seemed 
happy to hail their officer and companions ; yet not a mouthful had 
they eaten for four days. On demanding what were their thoughts, 
the serjeant replied, the most robust had determined to set out on the 
morrow in search of us; and not return unless they found us, or killed 
something to preserve the lives of their starving companions.’ 

Proceeding in a southern direction, the travellers discovered, 
by the aid of a glass, a large river flowing to the south-east, 
which they believed to be the Red-river, and consequently 
within the limits of Louisiana. They had now exchanged the 
inhospitable mountain-track, covered with perpetual snow, for 
a more kindly region, and had begun to recover their fatigue ; 
when the arrival of a Spanish hunting party apprized them that 
they had gone beyond the frontier, and were on the banks of 
the Rio del Norte in New Mexico. Mr. Pike, finding his mis- 
take, consented to accompany the Spaniards to Santa Fé, the 
residence of the governor, and to render an account of the object 
of his expedition. Santa Fé is a town of 40co inhabitants, built 
in the wretched style which may naturally be expected in so 
remote a region. Poor, however, as were its inhabitants, the 
appearance of the American travellers was not such as to 
excite their respect. Mr. P. observes; 

« When we presented ourselves at Santa Fé, I -was dressed in a 
pair of blue trowsers, mockinsons, blanket coat, and a red cap, made 
of scarlet cloth, lined with fox skins ; and my poor fellows in ae 
breech cloths, and leather coats; and not a hat in the whole party. 
This appearance was extremely mortifying to us all, especially as 
soldiers ; and although some of the officers used frequently to observe 
to me, ** that worth made the man,’’ with a variety of adages to 
the same amount, yet the first impression made on the ignorant 1s hard 
to eradicate ; and a greater proof cannot be given of the ignorance of 
the common people, than their asking if we lived in houses, or in 
camps like the Indians; or if we wore hats in our country. These 
observations are sufficient to shew the impression our savage appear- 
ance made among them.’ 
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The governor of Santa Fé, declining to pass a decision on 
Mr. Pike’s conduct, sent him and his attendants forward to the 
General of the province, whose station was at the town of 
Chihuahua, situated a great way to the south. Tae General 
chose to retain the chief part of Mr. Pike’s papers, under the 
impression of their containing information relative to the 
Spanish territory: but Mr. P. was enabled to preserve a pro- 

rtion of them by secreting them about the persons and even 
in the guns of his soldiers. His journey through the Spanish 
territory was of extraordinary length : but the season had now 
become more favourable, and he met with tolerable accommo- 
dation at the houses of the Spanish priests. On one occasion, 
he had a remarkable instance of the zeal of these ecclesiastics 
in making converts : / 


‘ 7th March. —Marched at nine o’clock, through a country 
better cultivated and inhabited than any I had yet seen. Arrived 
at Albuquerque, a village on the eastern side of the Rio del Norte. 
We were received by Father Ambrosio Guerra in a very flattering 
manner, and led into his hall, from thence, after taking some refresh- 
ment, into an inner apartment, where he ordered his adopted chil- 
dren of the female sex to appear, when they came in by turns. They 
were Indians of various nations — x cag French, and finally two 
young girls who, from their complexion, I conceived to be Eng- 
lish: on perceiving I noticed them, he ordered the rest to retire, 
many of whom were beautiful, and directed these two to sit down on 
the sofa beside me. ‘Thus situated, he told me that they had been 
taken to the east by the Ietans, passed from one nation to the other 
until he purchased them, (at that time infants,) but they could re- 
collect neither names nor language. Concluding they were my 
country-women, he ordered them to embrace me as a mark of their 
friendship, to which they appeared nothing loth. We then sat down 
to dinner, which consisted of various dishes, excellent wines, and to 
crown all we were waited upon by half a dozen of those beautiful 

irls, who like Hebe at the feast of the gods, converted our wine 
into nectar, and with their ambrosial breath shed incense on our cups. 
After the cloth was removed, the priest beckoned to me to follow 
him, and led me into his sanctum sanctorum, where he had the rich 
and majestic images of various saints, and in the midst the crucified 
Jesus, crowned with thorns, but with rich rays of golden glory sur- 
rounding his head. The room beiag hung with black silk curtains, 
served to augment the gloom and majesty of the scene. When he 
conceived my imagination sufficiently wrought up, he put on a black 
gown and mitre, kneeled before the cross, took hold of my hand, and 
endeavoured gently to pull me down beside him: on my refusal, 
he prayed fervently for a few minutes, and then rose, laid his hands 
on my shoulders, and as I conceived blessed me; he then said to 
me, * You will not be a Christian. Oh, what a pity! oh, whata 
pity !”? He then threw off his robes, took me by the hand, led me 
out to the company, smiling; but the scene I had gone throyg hs 
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made too serious an impression on my mind to be eradicated, until 
we took our departure an hour after, having received great marks of 
favour from the Father.’ 


In our reports of M. Humboldt’s work *, we entered so fully 
into the general features of the Spanish territory in Mexico, as to 
render it unnecessary to dwell on the more limited details of 
Mr. Pike. Notwithstanding a prohibition from the Spaniards, 
he found means to note, every evening, the observations of the 
day: but his remarks, when they are not founded on subse- 
quent reading, are necessarily confined to the result of personal 
observation. We pass over accordingly his local descriptions, 
(pp. 265. 334, &c.) and even his more explicit report (p. 377.) 
of the military force of Mexico, since recent events must have 
greatly altered the nature of its composition. It may, however, 
be instructive to our readers to learn some particulars of the 
method of deriving advantage from the immense herds of horses 
‘| which run wild in the Mexican empire, particularly in the 
province of Texas : | 


¢ I observed on the prairie a herd of horses ; when within about a 
quarter of a mile, they discovered us, and immediately approached, 
making the earth tremble under them; they brought to my recollection 
a charge of cavalry. They stopped and gave us an opportunity to 
view them. Amongst them there were some very beautiful bays, 
blacks, and greys, and indeed of all colours. We fired at a black 
horse with an idea of creasing him, but did not succeed; they flou- 
rished round and returned again toview us. We then returned to camp. 
In the morning, for the purpose of trying the experiment, we equip- 

ed six of our fleetest coursers with riders, and ropes to noose the 
wild horses, if in our power to come amongst the herd. They stood 
until we approached within forty yards, neighing and whinnying, 
when the chace began, which we continued two miles without suc- 
cess. ‘Two of our horses ran up with them, but we could not take 
them. Returned to camp. I have since laughed at our folly for 
endeavouring to take the wild horses in that manner, which is scarcely 
ever attempted even with the fleetest animals and most expert 
ropers.’— 

‘ The method pursued by the Spaniards in taking them is as fol- 
lows: they take a few fleet horses and proceed into the country 
where the wild animals are numerous; they build a large inclosure, 
with a door which enters into a smaller inclosure: from the en- 
trance of the large pen they project wings out into the prairie to 
a great distance, and then set up bushes, &c. to induce the horses 
when pursued to enter within these wings. After these prepara- 
tions are made, they keep a look out for a small drove; for if they 
unfortunately should start too large a one, they either burst open the 
pen or fill it up with the dead bodies, and the remainder run over 
them and escape; in which case the party is obliged to leave the 





* M.R. Vol. Ixvi. p.353. and Vol. Ixvii. p. 35. 
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place, as the stench arising from the putrid carcasses would be ingup. 
— and in addition to this, the pen would not receive others, 

ut should they succeed in driving in a few, say two or three 
hundred, they select the handsomest and youngest, noose them, and 
take them into the small inclosure, then turn out the others. After 
which, by starving, preventing them from taking any repose, and 
continually keeping them in motion, they subdue them by degrees, 
and finally wok them to submit to the saddle and bridle.’ 


The author is of opinion that the inhospitable ridge of moun- 
tains, which bounded his journey to the west, is the highest 
ground of this part of the continent. The Arkansaw being 
navigable by proper boats till within two hundred miles of its 
source, the extent of land carriage, on merchandise destined for 
the waters flowing westward across the continent to the Gulf of 
California, would not (p. 223.) much exceed that distance. 
Naturalists have been at a great loss to account for the want of 
timber along vast tracks of country lying between the Missis- 
sippi and the western ocean : but it seems highly probable that 
these regions never were wooded, the soil being in general too 
sandy to retain moisture. Nor are the rivers of considerable 
magnitude, except in winter, the ground in many parts being 
dried and parched during the warm season, and presenting a 
surface of sand rolling like an African desert in all the fanciful 
forms of the waves of the sea. One good consequence, how- 
ever, may arise from the barren nature of these solitudes ; — we 
mean, a stoppage to the endless wanderings of the frontier-set- 
tlers of the United States. Hitherto, one new province after 
another has been traversed, with as much impatience as if no 

art of the settled country afforded the means of acquiring a 
comfortable livelihood. If this rage for rambling cannot be 
relinquished, let its votaries at least pay attention to the 
cautions which are necessary in taking up their abode in an 
uncleared country. 

¢ In acountry covered with timber, the new emigrants are generally 
sickly, which may very justly be attributed to the putrescent vege- 
table matter which they put into fermentation in clearing, and by re- 
maining on the ground, inhaling all the air which arises from the 
effuvia, intermittents supervene, and bilious attacks, and in some in- 
stances malignant fevers. ‘These remarks are proved by the observa- 
tion of all the first settlers of our western frontiers, that those places 
which in the course of ten or fifteen years become perfectly 
healthy, are for the first two or three years quite the reverse, and 

nerally cost them the loss of two or three members of their families. 

presume that this dreadful effect might be remedied if the settlers 
would go with the working hands and fell the timber and destroy 
the vegetation in the ‘spring, and in the fall when dry burn it, but 
not reside on the place for at least the first two years, in the course 
of which time the atmosphere would by these means not be = 
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by the morbid exhalations arising from the before-mentioned causes ; 
and the place would be as healthy a residence as any other in the 
same climate.’ 

We conclude our extracts by a summary of the Indian tribes 
inhabiting that part of Louisiana which was traversed in Mr. 
Pike’s second journey : 

Abstract of Indian Nations. 
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Osage = = |35252 |1,793 | 74] 3 | 4019 
Kanses - - 465 | 500 | 600} 3 1,565 
Pawnees - - | 1,993 | 2,170 | 2,060 | 3 6,223 
Ietans - = | 2,700 | 3,000 | 2,500 8,200 
Total - {6,410 | 7,463 }6,7,4 | 7 | 20,007 








The degree of correctness with which these journals appear 
is, in some measure, Owing to the care of the editor on this side 
of the water, Mr.'Thomas Rees: the extent of whose inter- 
ference is explained in an advertisement prefixed to the book, 
and exemplified in several amendments inserted (see p. 248, 
&c.) in the shape of notes. He might, however, have carried 
his editorial labours somewhat farther, and have corrected 
numerous negligences of style, such for example as (p. 256.) 
‘the party Jove in sight;’ (p. 272.) ‘the old veteran ;’ and the 
stranger error still of calling a Spanish adjutant (p.322.) ¢ old 
and veteran.’ In general, however, though inelegant and even 
inaccurate, the language is suited to the plain character of 
the narrative. Mr. Pike is no dealer in superfluous de- 
scription; nor does he expand his relation by a tedious ac- 
cumulation of subordinate particulars. His attempts at general 
observations are less successful, and he was deficient in know- 
lege and compass of reflection ; though he is nowise liable, even 
in passages ungracious toa British eye, (as pp. 387. 389.) to the 
charge of intentional partiality. It is with too much truth that 
he laments (p.389.) the unfavourable impression towards 
England, that was excited among the Spaniards of Paraguay by 
the rapacity of Sir Home Popham. — Mr. Pike is evidently a 
man of warm feelings, but at the same time not a little ambi- 
tious of shewing them. In speaking of the young Indians who 
consented to accompany him from the source of the Mississippi 
to the American head-quarters, he adds ; ‘I determined that it 
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should be my care never to make them regret the noble con. 
fidence placed in me, for I would have protected their lives 
with my own. I gave my new soldiers a dance and a dram; 
they attempted to get more liquor, but a firm and peremptory 
denial convinced them I was not to be trifled with.’ Again, 
on receiving a message from two of his unfortunate attendants, 
who, from inability to march, had been unavoidably left behind 
for a time in the dreary region near the sources of the Arkan- 
saw, he says: 
¢ They sent on to me some of the bones taken out of their feet, 
and conjured me by all that was sacred, not to leave them to perish 
far from the civilized world. Oh! little did they know my heart, 
if they could suspect me of conduct so ungenerous! No, before they 
shouldbe left, I would for months have carried the end of a litter, 
in order to secure them the happiness of once more seeing their native 
homes, and being received in the bosom of a grateful country.’ 


The zeal and perseverance of this enterprizing party received 
(see prefatory papers, pp.11, 12. 16.) the cordial approbation of 
the American government; and Mr. Pike, from a Lieutenancy, 
was promoted first to the rank of Captain, and next to that of 
Major. — As a topographical survey, his book is highly useful 
on the double ground of accuracy and perspicuity: but it can 
scarcely be accounted an amusing production, or interesting to 
those readers who zre perpetually on the search for the pa- 
thetic and the marvellous. 

Lo. 





Art. Il. Transactions of the Societys instituted at London, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with the 
Premiums offered in the Years 1810, 1811, Vols. XXVIII. and 
XX1X. 8vo. ros, 6d. each. Boards. Cadell and Davies, &c. 


sh. former of these volumes is illustrated by a portrait of 
William Henry, Duke of Portland; and the latter by a 
portrait of Caleb Whitefoord, Esq. ; both having been Vice-pre- 
sidents of the Society. No other notice is taken of His Grace of 
Portland than that he was during 47 years a contributing mem- 
ber of five guineas a-year to the Society, was elected to the office 
of Vice-president in March 1794, and died October 30, 1810, 
in the 74th year of his age: but to the facetious Whitefoord a 
brief memoir is assigned, on account of his active services, and 
of the great attention which he always paid to the interests of 
the Society. As this memoir precedes the usual summary of 
contents, we shall in the first place detail the information which 
it conveys. We find that Caleb, the son of Colonel Whitefoord, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1734; that, after a grammar-school 


education, he was sent to the University, and intended by his 
father 
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father for the church: but that, having objections to the sacred 
profession, he was sent to London and placed in the counting- 
house of a celebrated wine-merchant; whence after four en 
he went to France, returned to London when he became of ages 
and commenced business, with a partner, in Craven-street, in 
the Strand. Fond of the society of learned and ingenious men, 
he formed a friendly intimacy with the celebrated Dr. B. Frank- 
lin, who happened to be his neighbour; and this intimacy 
continued through life. In consequence of that connection, 
when Lord Shelburne, in the year 1782, resolved to put an 
end to the unfortunate American war, Mr. W. was chosen as 
a proper person to meet Dr. Franklin at Paris to negotiate the 
preliminary treaty of peace, and, having succeeded, his services 
were rewarded by a pension. Whether Mr. W. returned to 
trade after he had been employed as a negociator, the memoir 
does not inform us: but we believe that he was still connected 
with it, though his pension made him in a great measure in- 
dependent of the world. He now “ maintained a poet’s dignity 


and ease,” and was courted for the lively talents with which he 
was endowed : 


« Possessed of a considerable share of wit, humour, and learning, 
Mr. Whitefoord lived in habits of intimacy with the greatest geniuses 
of the age. He was a Member of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh; the Society of Antiquaries; the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia; and the Arcadian Society of Rome; and 
one of the Vice-presidents of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, of which he had been a Member 
48 years. 

‘In his younger years Mr. Whitefoord wrote many ¢ssays, poems, 
and epigrams, most of which he sent to the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, Mr. H. S. Woodfall, for whom he had a great esteem. 
He much improved, if he was not the original inventor of Cross- 
readings—Ship News Extraordinary — Errors of the Press — Female 
Administration, &c. &c. under the signature of Papyrius Cursor; 
— several of which pieces are collected in Debrett’s Foundling 
Hospital for Wit. 

‘ His political: bias never interfered with his literary friendships, 
and it was truly observed by Dr. Adam Smith, that although the 
junto of wits and authors hated one another heartily, they had all a 
sincere regard for Mr. Whitefoord, who, by his conciliatory manners 
and happy adaptation of circumstances, kept his circle together in 
amity and good humour. 

‘Mr. Whitefoord died, after a short illness, in February1810, in 
the 77th year of his age.’ 


To this sketch of Mr. W.’s life, is subjoined the charac- 
teristic epitaph designed for him by Dr. Goldsmith, in the sup- 
plementary lines to the 4th edition of his poem intitled “ Reta- 
liation :” but this we need not transcribe. 


Riv. Jury, 1813. R Having 
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Having paid a tribute of respect to the memory of these twé 
eminent deceased members, the Secretary proceeds, as usual, to 
present an outline of the contents of each volume, which ig 
executed in a judicious and pleasing manner. The cultivation 
of the earth being of the highest importance, the papers on 


AGRICULTURE 


Occupy the first place, and several are to be found in each 
volume. At the head of this class, is an article descriptive 
of an improved Thrashing Machine, by H. P. Lee, Esq., of 
Maidenhead Thicket ; which is said, in the certificates annexed, 
to be calculated to thrash more corn, in proportion to the power 
applied, than v4 yetinvented. It isworked with only two horses; 
and yet in one hour and 55 minutes it thrashed eight quarters 
and 34 bushels of barley, leaving the straw clean and unbroken. 
This must be a valuable implement, and Mr. Lee was presented 
with the gold medal for his invention, or rather improvement. 

That eminent instructor and benefactor of his country, Thomas 
Johnes, Esq., of Hafod, in Cardiganshire, has not only added to 
his former extensive plantations 300,000 Larch trees, 30,000 
Berch, and 10,000 Spruce firs, but has taught the Cambrians, by 

- his practice, that their prejudice against the growth of wheat in 
that part of the country was unfounded. A report is given of the 
girths, taken six feet from the ground, of Larch trees in several 
of his plantations. Some planted in 1782 were in November 
1810 twenty one inches in girth, or about seven inches dia- 
meter, at six feet from the ground. Gentlemen who have made 
plantations are requested to offer similar communications on the 

rowth of timber-trees within stated periods. 

John Christian Curwen, Esq., of Workington-hall, Cumber- 
Tand, well known as a spirited and enlightened agriculturist, 
offers the result of some Experiments on Stall-feeding of Cattle, 
with the view of ascertaining the early maturity and propensity 
to fatten among the various breeds. ‘ Though,’ says Mr. C. 
‘ the experiment fails in deciding the superiority of one stock 
over another, it furnishes the most incontestable proof in 

~favour of soiling or stall-feeding, and removes every doubt which 
may have been entertained of its being injurious to the health of 
the cattle.’ Distinct tables are subjoined, exhibiting an account 

_of the kinds of food consumed, and of the gain and loss in 
weight, from feeding the experimental cattle at the Schoose 
farm, on different green food, from October 1. 1808, to 
September 30. 1809, with the profits on each. * 
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* The Secretary, in the preface, bears this testimony to Mr. C.’s 
patriotic exertions: 
‘ As 
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On the subject of planting Pinaster Fir Trees on a poor Soil, 
some hints are given by J. Berney Petre, Esq. of Westwich- 
house, Norfolk, who offers the result of long and extensive exe 
perience. The size to which the Pinaster grows, and 
the probable value of its timber, are considerations which merit 
public notice. Mr. P. has several in his groves which contain 
five loads of timber in a tree.— Subjoined to this paper is an 
account of some Chamomile plantations, belonging to this 
gentleman; and of the method which he employs in extracting 
the seed of the Pinaster from the cone. 

A report is made of an addition to the productive surface of 
our island through the exertions of J. Stockdale, Esq., of Cark, 
in Lancashire, and R. Towers, Esq., of Duddon Grove in Cum- 
berland 5 who at Windermoor, in Lancashire, reclaimed from the 
sea more than 564 acres by means of an embankment, which was 
about 4714 yards in length, and in some places 14 feet perpen- 
dicular height, the slope to the sea go feet, and the base 130 feet. 
The whole cost was §,500]. This embankment was begun in the 
spring 18073 and in the spring of i18cg about 100 acres of the 
recovered land were fenced in, ploughed, and sown with oats, 
which produced 45 Winchester bushels per acre. Consider- 
able profit is likely to accrue from this undertaking, and the 
henour of the gold medal was superadded. 

Four improved farming implements are described in four suc- 
cessive papers, viz. 4 screw adjusting Plough, by Mr. T. Balls, 
of Saxlingham, Norfolk ; 4 Dock and Thistle Extirpator, by Mr. J. 
Baker, of West-Coker, in Somersetshire ; 4 Pait of expanding 
Harrows, by Mr. W. Jeffery, of Cotton-End, Northampton.; 
and a New Reaping Hook for Corn, by Mr. Jos. Hutton, Jun., of 
Ridgway, near Sheffield. Mr. Baker receives, for ' “insigni« 
ficant an instrument as a dock-drawer, or extirpator, mi is 
called,) the gold medal ; while only a silver medal is adjudged 
to each of the other three candidates. Mr. Baker has made a 
very trifling addition to the dock-drawer in common use, which 
we think did not intitle him to such a remuneration. 

The first paper under the head of Agriculture in the xxixth 
Vol. is a kind of supplement to a communication by Dr. Baiti of 
Curzon-street, affording a farther account of his Plantations of 
Forest Trees made at Heffleton, in Dorsetshire. His exertions in 





‘ As a practical farmer he has grown, upon an estate held in his 
possession, upwards of 6o0ol. worth of corn in one year; and has 
furnished to the poor, within the same period, from his own cows, 
more than 17,410 quarts of milk, and sold the new milk at 2d. per 
quart, and skim-milk at 1d. wine measure; and as a planter he has 
planted more than 1,000,009 of timber-trees in the course of twelve 


months.’ 
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this line have been extensive. Between the 25th of September’ 
. 4807 and the 30th of April 1808 he planted on 125 acres of poor 
soil, of the Scotch fir, 249,700; of the Pinaster, 5,4103 of the 
Larch, 2,150; of the Spruce, 1,259; in all 258,519 trees. To 
Mr Petre’s remarks on the Pinaster, those of Dr. Bain ought to 
be subjoined. His report concerning this species of the fir-tribe 
is that ‘it grows most rapidly, is quite regardless of the sea-winds, 
and is, when ripe, a tree of considerable value.’—* It is ascer- 
tained, I believe, (says Dr. B.) that the wood of Larch ina 
favourable situation comes to perfection at forty years old, that of 
Pinaster at sixty, and that of Scotch fir at eighty years’ growth.’ 

A subsequent paper states that Henry Andrews, Esq., of 
Wakefield, had planted in February 1809, and in February and 
March 1810, on his estate at Kirby cum Osgodby, near Rasen, in 
Lincolnshire, 123,000 different kinds of Forest trees, of which 

22,000 are Oaks, between four and five years old, on about 37 
acres of sandy soil unfit for tillage. To this gentleman also the 
gold medal was voted: but, by a letter from his widow, we 
learn that he did not live to be gratified by this honorary re- 
ward. 

William Congreve, Esq., of Aldermaston-house, Berkshire, 
perseveres in his exertions to create a forest on his estate. 
Besides his 73 acres of land which, according to a former re- 
port, he had planted with acorns, he has since January 1808 
appropriated 1go acres of a poor flinty heath to a@ plantation of 
Larches, in which were set 684,560 plants. Mr. C. does not 
purpose to stop here, but has it in contemplation to extend his 
plantation of the Larch to five or six hundred acres. 

Mr. Cowlishaw, of Mansfield, presents himself asa planter of 
Larches ona smaller scale ; having in April 1808 appropriated 14 
acres and three rods to a plantation containing 75,600 Larches. 
The whole expence, including the purchase of the land, which 

was 260l. 16s., and posts and rails for the fence 3ol. gs., was 
3561. 12s. 6d. 

An useful invention, calculated.to save trouble and waste in 
brick-work, is stated in a communication by John Stephens, 

-Esq., of Reading, in Berkshire; who explains 4 Method of mak- 
ing Bricks for Closures and under-ground Drains, by cutting them 
‘three-fourths through in the middle, and the whole of the way 
through at each end, by means of a small wire. This operation 
_is performed two or three days after the bricks are moulded, 
when they are taken from the stack, and put on a board or 
‘stool for the wire to be pressed into them; they are then re- 
turned to the stack, and afterward burnt. Bricks thus partly 
cut through with a wire will divide, by one smart blow with a 
trowel, into two complete king-closures, which will again nae 
our 





















































four common closures. Bricklayers must be aware of the utility of 
this simple invention: but brick-making does not properly belong 
to Agriculture, any more than pitcher-making, or pottery. _ 

plate is given, explanatory of Mr. S.’s method of dividing bricks, 

It not unfrequently happens in our uncertain climate that, at 
the moment when the husbandman expects to obtain the fruits 
of his labours, his hopes are blasted, or, to speak more properly, 
washed away by a series of showers, with little intervening dry 
weather, at the time of harvest. To obviate this misfortune, 
various expecients have been tried: but the only judicious 
method seems to be by forming temporary hollow stacks in the 
field. William Jones, Esq., of Foxdown-hill, near Wellington, 
Somersetshire, gives an account of his Invention of a temporary 
Rick to secure Corn in Sheaves in the Field till quite dry ; also Ch- 
ver, Peas, and Beans. ‘The mode recommended seems to be very 
well calculated to answer the intended purpose ; and Mr. Jones 
has so fully explained it, (subjoining, moreover, an illustrative 
plate,) that any farmerwho attentively peruses the account may be 
enabled to construct a similar temporary rick. For want of the 
plate, we cannot afford a full idea of the process: but it may be 
worth while for the cultivators of arable land to consult the 
volume, since Mr. Jones bears the most ample testimony to its 
utility. Four gate-hurdles are used to keep the bottom of 
Mr. J.’s temporary rick from touching the ground. On these 
hurdles, and some cross stakes, a rick containing 812 sheaves is 
erected. 

An account of An Improvement on the Dibble or Tool for plant- 
ing Acorns in Bushes, which are the. natural protectors of the 
infant oak from the brousing of cattle, is given by Mr. Charles 
Waistell, High Holborn. 

From H. B. Way, Esq., of Bridport Harbour, a double com- 
munication was received; in which he first offers some remarks 
On the Culture and Preparation of Hemp in Dorsetshire, and next 
On the Growth of that excellent esculent vegetable, Sea Cale. 
Not being a farmer, Mr. Way’s statement respecting the cul- 
ture of hemp must be regarded as the result of hints which he 
has collected ; and when he tells us that the growers of hemp are 
shy in communicating information, we cannot attach much im- 
portance to his letter: but, on the subject of Sea Cale, he 
offers the results of long experience ; and though we do not 
with him consider this vegetable as equal to Asparagus, yet, as 
its precursor, being ready for the table in February and March, 
it ranks high in our list of esculent plants. Mr. W, assures us 
that ‘it will succeed as well, if not better, in poor ground than 
in rich, provided the soil be dry, and care taken in the manage- 
ment ;’ he tells us also that he ‘ prefers that which is bleached 
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with round sea gravel, about the size of large peas or beans, to 
any other mode.’ 


CHEMISTRY. 


Premiums having been offered by the Society for the purpose 
of bringing to light, and of introducing to use, the produce of 
our Own quarries, a communication has been made on the in. 
teresting subject of Searching and working Quarries of British 
Marble, by Mr. Isaac Jopling <f Gateshead, Durham. Lieu. 
tenant-General Vallancey also sent Specimens of Irish Marble, 
intended to decorate the Great Room of the Society; and 
Alexander Mitchell, Esq., of St. Alban’s Street, gave various Spe 
cimens of Granite and other Minerals, to be placed in the Society’s 
Repository. In exploring marble quarries, Mr. Jopling has 
been very indefatigable. 


‘I spent,’ says he, ¢ seven summers and two winters in Assynt, a 
parish situated in the north-west corner of Sutherlandshire, not less 
than fifty miles from a market-town, where there had never been a 
road, a cart, or a smith who could shoe a horse, during which time I 
opened many quarries of marble, and made, at least, fourteen miles of 
road, through heretofore impassable mosses, bogs and rocks, to the 
sea. The diflicultics and disadvantages I have laboured under were 
innumerable ; meat, coals, iron, and every article were to fetch from 
such a great distance ; and the people, *“torpid with idleness,’’ as 
Mr. Pennant expresses it in his Tour, and to which I refer for a de- 
scription of this place, would do nothing for me without an exorbitant 
price, and never till it suited their own convenience ; and from having 
no markets, and not being in the habit of selling, they could never 
be persuaded to part with any article at less than nearly double its 


worth,’ 


Notwithstanding these discouragements, Mr. J. persevered to 

a certain extent in obtaining some specimens from the Assynt 
uarries, which he forwarded to the Society : but he complains 
bitterly of his hardships, vexations, and losses, in a § seven years’ 
personal attendance upon a search for marble, in such a country, 
where, from bad houses and a wet climate, I was seldom dry, 
day or night, except in fine weather, of which there is but little, 
and for the loss my own business has sustained here in my 
absence. To this account of expense, hardship, and loss, I might 
add a little of vexation in having my tools broken, and fre- 
quently thrown into bogs; corn sown in my road; my oxen 
hunted before my face, for miles, with their dogs, and my grass 
eaten by ¢heir cattle, for whole summers together.’ Mr. J, 
visited other quarries ; and in a subjoined table he notices 36 dife 
ferent kinds of marble, stating their colour, situation, and qua- 
lity.—General V. gives a list of 29 sorts of Irish marble-—Mr. 
Mitchell’s present consists of seven specimens of polished granite 
and 



























































and two of porphyry. John Ewen, Esq., of Aberdeen, from 
whom Mr. M. received the granites, &c., adds that, ‘in the 
upper district of the county, beautiful specimens of the Ami- 
anthus, the asbestos of Pliny, are in great variety; and that the 
Cairngorum, as it is improperly called, from that species of 
crystal having been first noticed in the neighbourhood of that 
mountain, near the source of the Spey, is also found in Aber 
deenshire.’ 

A letter from Mr. B. Cook of Birmingham contains an ac- 
count of sis Method of producing Heat, Light, and various useful 
Articles from Pit-coal. If Mr. Cook’s products of Petroleum, 
Asphaltum, &c., be of the importance here represented, he 
deserved a higher gratuity than the silver medal. ‘I dare ven- 
ture to say,’ he observes, ¢ that from the various coal-works in 
this kingdom, more tar might be produced than would supply 
all our dock-yards, boat-builders, and other trades, with tar 
and pitch, besides furnishing a substitute for all the oil of 
turpentine and asphaltum used in the kingdom, and improving 
the coke so as to make iron with less charcoal.’ 

Mr. Cook’s apparatus cannot be explained without the help 
of the plate which accompanies his communication: but it 
will be satisfactory to that class of manufacturers who are in- 
terested in his discoveries, to learn that he intends to establish 
a work of magnitude sufficient to supply that part of the 
country in which he is situated, with oil, or spirit, extracted 
from pit-coal, so as to supersede the use of turpentine, &c., in 
japanning. Mr.C. recommends the preservation of the tar by 
means of properly constructed coke-furnaces; adding, ¢ it 
would be a great saving to the nation, as in every one hundred 
and twelve pounds of coal coked, there is lost by the present 
mode about four pounds of tar, and the cokes are not half so 
good as if they were coked in close vessels, to the exclusion of 
the atmospheric air.’ 

Induced by the enormously high price of turpentine, tar, and 
pitch, H.B. Way, Esq., of Bridport-harbour, repeated some 
experiments which he had seen practised in America; and the 
results are communicated in a paper which exhibits his Method 
of procuring Turpentine and other Products from the Scotch Fir. 
(Pinus Sylvestris, Linn.) The trial was made under unfa- 
vourable circumstances on three trees, which yielded only 
about 24 lbs. of turpentine. The process, which is very simple, 
consists in making an excavation near the bottom of the Fir, 
and stripping off the bark above the hollow. Only trees in- 
tended to be cut down can’ prudently be subjected to this ex- 
periment. According to Mr. W.’s memoranda, in America 
3000 trees produce from too to 110 barrels of turpentine. An 
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account is subjoined of the process of making tar and pitch in 
the United States. 

By the same gentleman, we are presented with a second 
communication, which details his Method of preparing a cheap and 
durable Stycco, or Plaster, for outside or inside Walls, when ex- 
posed to sea-breezes or bad weather. ‘The recipe is as follows; 
‘ Three parts Bridport Harbour-sand to one of lime, both finely 
sifted, and mixed with lime-water; if used as stucco, the first 
coat to be laid on half the thickness 6f a crown-piece; let it 
remain two days, then with a painter’s brush wash it over with 
strong lime-water, and lay on the second coat of the same 
thickness.? A certificate is annexed, signed by Thomas Everett, 
stone-mason, bricklayer, and plaisterer ; who, after having exe- 
cuted 2983 square yards of this stucco, vouches for its durabi- 
lity, and offers his opinion that it is the cheapest stucco known, 








Only two papers on PoLtite Arts appear, and both are in 
the xxvilith Vol. It must suffice for us to transcribe the titles. 

An Improvement in the Acquatinta Process, by which Pen, 
Pencil, and Chalk Drawings can be imitated. By Mr. J. Hassell, 
No. 11. Clement’s Inn. (See Rev. Vol. Ixviii. N.S. p.g5, 96.) 

A Method of preparing Ox-Gall in a concentrated State for 
Painters, and for other Uses. By Mr. Richard Cathery, No.14. 
Mead’s Row, Westminster-road, near the Asylum, Lambeth. 





We come now to the class intitled Manuracyures. Mr. 
Edward Smith, of Brentwood, Essex, details his success in 
manufacturing, from the Fibres of the commen Nettle, Thread, and 
Articks resembling Flax, Hemp, Tow, and Cotton ; and ina second 
letter he offers the results of farther experiments. He has 
produced specimens of Cloth and Cordage made from the Nettle, 
which appear to possess great strength and durability. We are 
informed by the Secretary that the fibres of the Nettle sent by 
Mr. Smith ¢ are not inferior in quality, in any respect, to those 
of the best hemp and flax.’ How far the manufacture of Nettle- 
Flax would succeed on a largescale, however, isamatterof doubt. 
—The editor should have referred the reader to Vol. vii. p. 112.5 
of the Society’s Transactions, where an account is given by 
Mr. Greaves of paper made from the bark of Withen and green 
nettles: but, in the conclusion of his letter, Mr. G. recom- 
mends the omission of the nettles. 

In Mr. Alexander Duff’s Draw-Boy, a Machine for weaving 
figured Silk Goods, (an account of which occurs in Vol. xxv. 
p- §1.,0f the Society’s Transactions,) an improvement has Been 
made by John-Sholl, No. 11. Elder-street, Norton-falgate ; by 
which, according to the certificates of silk-manufacturers, it is 

now. 
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now rendered very complete. An explanatory plate accom- 
anies the communication. 

Mr.John Locket, of Donnington, near Newbury, presented the 
Society with a napkin of his manufacture, in order to prove 
that he has attained the art of weaving Damask Linen Napkins 
equal to Foreign. If the napkin was an evidence of success, he 
merited the s.lver medal which he obtained. 

As a Substitute for Leghorn Plait for Hats, &'c. Mr. W. Cor- 
ston, ot Lud,ate-hill, gave in Vol. xxiii. of the Society’s Trans- 
actions an account of his British Plait, made of Sphit-straw ; 
and in a subsequent communication he now enlarges on the 
success of this manufacture in England. 





Numerous are the papers in MEcHANICS; and we lament, 
while we admire the genius directed to matters of utility and 
comfort which displays itself so commendably in this depart- 
ment, that our space will allow us to offer little more than a dry 
report of them. 

When it 's considered how large a proportion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects * go down to the sea in ships, and do business 
in great waters,” and to what unavoidable perils and sufferings 
mariners are exposed, any judicious hint on the preservation of 
lives in cases of shipwreck is of importance. ‘The Rev. James 
Bremner, Minister of Walls and Flota, in the Orkney-Islands, 
therefore deserves grateful mention for a Method which he has 
devised, and here detailed, of making any Ship’s Boat a Life-boat, te 
save the Lives of a Crew in imminent Danger. ‘Though his 
stipend is less than seventy pounds a year, he has incurred consi- 
derable expence in making experiments; yet he seeks no public 
remuneration for his efforts, satisfied with the reward which 
arises from the consciousness that many fellow-creatures may 
be saved by the scheme which he has devised. After a most 
affecting description of the poor sailor struggling with the 
storm, and about to be wrecked, (a scene which this humane 
clergyman had himself witnessed,) Mr. Bremner proceeds to a 
ull explanation of his invention ; which consists in effectually 
securing empty casks in boats, and filling up the sides with cork, 
by which they will become buoyant, making augur holes 
through them, adding ring-bolts to the keel, and furnishing them 
with well secured slings and seizing repes. The particular 
process of preparing ships’ boats for life-boats is too long for 
insertion: but the practicability and utility of the plan are 
amply attested. Substitutes and expedients which may be 
used in cases of actual or threatened shipwreck, in carrying 
into effect Mr. Bremner’s plans, are also suggested, for which 
we must refer to this interesting paper. It is stated that 


¢ Mr. Bremner’s 
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¢ Mr. Bremner’s plan is of more general application than the ordi. 
nary schemes for the construction of life-boats, the object of it being 
a simple and expeditious method of converting every boat whatever, 
in all its situations of fengens into a life-boat, so that at the same 
time that a boat retains all its common utility, it may be also easily 
resorted to asa safeguard against danger, and in many cases, as the 
only possible means of escaping from death, otherwise inevitable ; 
where life-boats, properly so called, as well as every other means of 
escape, are wanting.’ 


The silver medal and 20 guineas were adjudged to Mr. B.; 
who claims also the invention of Gun-Locks for Cannon, now 
adopted in all British ships of war. 

The security of the navy has been consulted by Mr. Samuel 
Hemman, of his Majesty’s Dock-yard, Chatham, by improved 
Mooring-Blocks of Cast Iron for Ships ;. which, owing to their 
great weight and peculiar construction, are certified to answer 
extremely well, and to be superior to any anchors whatever. 
All the line of battle ships which have been moored with them 
were found to ride with perfect safety. 

Man is subject to perils not only in the ocean but in the 
crowded city; and in the latter, families and their property 
are often destroyed by devouring flames, when spectators look 
on without the power of affording any effectual assistance. 
Various means have been contrived to obviate the evils attend- 
ant on this calamity; and Mr. Davis of John-street, Spital- 
fields, has been properly remunerated for his Method of assisting 
the Escape of Persons, and the Removal of Property, from Houses 
on Fire. ‘The apparatus seems to be well contrived ; and one 
of hjs machines should be in every parish, and accompany the 
engine on all alarms of fire.’ It consists of three ladders, 
sliding into each other, which are placed perpendicularly in 
the middle of a framed carriage, mounted on four wheels, 
which may be drawn by one horse or six men, By a wind- 
lass, the ladders wind out so as to reach to the third story 
of a building. Provision is also made for elevating and lower- 
ing a box for the removal of property from the upper stories of 
a house, when the lower parts are on fire. The plan is good 
and practicable.—Some years ago, we saw a model of a fire- 
escape made by a foreigner, the principle of which was very 
similar to that of Mr. Davis: but it is probable that Mr. D. 
never saw nor heard of it, because this foreigner shewed it only 
to a few friends, and was not long in England. 

All who are acquainted with the sciences of astronomy, 
navigation, and land-surveying, are aware of the impor- 
tance of obtaining instruments for taking observations which 
are accurately divided. Mr. Ramsden, in 1775, received a 


reward from the Board of Longitude for his dividing engines 
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and Mr.J. Allan, of Blewit’s Buildings, Fetter-lane, has now been 
honoured with the gold medal for Ais Improvements in a Ma- 
thematical Dividing Engine. It is impossible, without the plate 
and annexed references, to convey to the reader an idea of these 
improvements: but Mr. A.’s mode of racking the teeth is no- 
ticed, in the certificates, as an important discovery, productive 
of a high degree of accuracy in dividing circles of a small radius. 

In Vol. xxix. Mr. Allan offers a communication describing 
a Reflecting Circle, in which the Screens can be readily shifted in 
taking Altitudes. ‘This instrument will be of great service to 
mariners ; it is La Borda’s circle improved. With a thedolite 
affixed, it will be useful also to surveyors. 

Mr. Bryan Donkin, of Fort Place, Bermondsey, has pre- 
sented an Instrument, called a Tachometer, for ascertaining the Ve- 
locities of Machinery. ‘The nature of this contrivance, and its 
mode of operation, cannot be briefly detailed: but its object is 
to indicate the velocity of machines; so that, by attaching this 
tachometer to any machine, it detects every deviation from the 
most advantageous movement, 

Sadlers, harness-makers, and others, will know how to appre- 
ciate their obligation to Mr. Lewis Aubrey, of Fort Place, Ber- 
mondsey, for his Implements for equalizing the Width and Thickness 
of Leather Straps: but a description of them would not be very 
amusing to our readers at large. It may be remarked also of the 
next communication, that it can only interest those who are in 
the particular line of business to which it refers ; we shall there- 
fore leave them to thank Mr. Charles Williams, of No. 3. 
Cane Place, Gravel-lane, Southwark, for a Method of boring the 
conical Parts of Brass Cocks. 





Art. III. 4 New Translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. By 
Thomas Orger. With the Original Latin Text. To be 
published quarterly, and completed in Fifteen Numbers. 
Nos. IIL—VIII. 8vo. 18. 6d. each. Sherwood and Co. 


HE translator of Ovid has no sinecure. He must not only 
avoid the guilt and the suspicion of plagiarism, but, to 
insure any success, he must command the most varied powers 
of versification, have every poetical synonym in the English 
language at his ready disposal, and, above all, must be proof 
against the temptation which overcame Rowe in his Version of 
Lucan, that of amplifying an author who is already too 
diffuse. We have given some general sketch of Mr. Orger’s 
character as a translator in our brief review of his first Number, 
. (M.R. 


[To be continued.) Mo-y : 
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(M.R. Vol. Ixvi. p. 433.) and in continuing to accompany him 
on his classical journey, we entertain hopes that he will ime 
prove on acquaintance. a 

The second book of the Metamorphoses commences with 
the well-known description of the Palace, Chariot, and Horses 
of the Sun. We shall present our readers with the passage, as 
newly rendered by Mr. Orger: but we shall neither contrast it 
with a quotation of the original, nor with extracts from the 
older translators. ‘The Latin and the English are in the hands 
of almost every scholar. 


_ The gorgeous palace of the God of light 
Shone in the East majestically bright, 
The léfty columns, glorious to behold, 
Were starr’d with jewels and emboss’d with gold ; 
Fair iv’ry beams the spotless roof inlay, 
The folding portals cast a silver ray: 
Yet gold, nor gems, nor ivory impart 
A wonder equal to the sculptor’s art— 
Here Vulcan gave a new creation birth, 
With mimic seas embracing mimic earth ; 
Here land was pictur’d, and th’ ethereal plain, 
And Sea-gods flounder’d in the grassy main, 
Triton and Proteus of ambiguous form, 
And huge Egeon, giant of the storm, 
High o’er the deep in scaly triumph rides, 
Parts the rude billows, and a whale bestrides, 
Fair Doris here her blooming daughters led, 
Some frolic in old Ocean’s azure bed, 
Some ride on fishes, others on the rocks 
Seem to rcline, and dry their humid locks ; 
Not wholly diffrent, yet not quite the same, 
7 Their features their affinity proclaim. 
Here sculptur’d earth bore over-arching woods, 
And men, and cities, beasts of prey, and floods. 
Nymphs of the chace, and Demigods were there 
And Heav’n refulgent glow’d in upper air. 
Six Zodiac signs the dexter portals grac’d, 
And six were o’er the left-in order plac’d.’ 


These lines do not flow inharmoniously, but they betray 
several faults, according to our judgment. For example ~ 
‘ Gorgeous palace,’ liner. If the palace of the Sun was 
¢ shining’ and ‘majestically bright,’ where was the necessity for 
calling it § gorgeous ?’—‘Sea-gods flounder’d, line 12.— * Huge 
Egeon, giant of the storm,’ line 14., is gratuitous bombast ; and 
much more in the manner of the inflated nonsense which oc-~ 
casionally disfigured that most promising of poems ‘ The 
Pleasurés of Hope,” than in the playful and perspicuous style of 
Ovid.—‘ Parts the rude billows, and a whale bestrides, line 16.5 


may 
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may be quoted as a capital instance of the velepov mpclsrov 5 
while ¢ scaly triumph,’ line 15., must be recorded as * a fine 
indistinct expression.” — ¢ Not wholly different,’ &c., 21. and 
22. is a very tolerable couplet : but * gualem decet esse sororum”* 
is not adequately translated by ‘their features their affinity 
proclaim.’ —“* Cetera numina ruris” are ill represented by 
‘ Demigods. (Line 25.) Indeed it seems clear that Pan, Syl- 
vanus, the Satyrs, Fauns, &c. &c., were the beings intended.— 
¢ The dexter portals,’ line 27., sound aukwardly. Why not 
¢ right-hand ?? Whenever we can substitute an expression less 
latinized for one that is more so, are we not obeying the dic- 
tates of good taste in the composition of English verse or prose ? 

The description of the days, months, and years, and especially 
ef the seasons, is well translated ; 


‘ There blooming roses infant Spring adorn, 
There Summer glows array’d in wreaths of corn ; 
And Autumn, red with trodden grapes, is there, 
And hoary Winter shakes his frozen hair,’— 


although “ nuda estas” should have been ‘ array’d” in nothing. 

These are the passages which induce us to augur favourably of 
the continuation of Mr. Orger’s labours: but let him not be 
misled by the facility of translation, which we think he possesses; 
let him not be satisfied with giving the first shadow of his au- 
thor’s meaning which occurs to his imagination; let him not 
be tired with touching and retouching his picture of Ovid, till 
the resemblance has all the exactness of a miniature with all 
the spirit of a portrait. Excellent as many of the versions of 
detached passages in the Metamorphoses certainly are, the whole 
has never been properly clothed in an English dress; and the 
translator, who should perform this service for his country- 
men, would undoubtedly merit and meet with very general 
approbation. — To- proceed with our critical advice, which we 
shall offer at large, in the real hope that it will claim the 
writer’s attention. 

‘The opposition between ¢ dissuadere” and * negare,” lines 52. 
and 53. of the original, is lost in the translation; and this 
omission is peculiarly faulty, because antithesis is the per- 
vading characteristic of Ovid’s manner.— We advance to 
line 199. of the translation without any striking offence, and 
with much easy and natural poetry: but Phaéton’s fares 


well acknowlegements to his father, when mounted on the 
Chariot, 





* Surely a more beautiful simile was never formed, than the appli- 
ation of this couplet to the different modes of Christian worship. See 
the Preface to Hall’s Sermon on Infidelity. 
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(Invito grates agit inde parenti,) 
appear to us vulgarly rendered by 


‘ Thanking Phebus with exulting nod, 
Bids glad farewell to the reluctant God,’ 


not to mention the amplification... 
‘ Dismay’d, he knows not where to bend his course,’ (L. 220.) 


is prosaic and inaccurate; although the pun in the original is 
still worse : : 
“ Nec scit qua sit iter.” 
‘Thou too, Bootes,’ &c. *¢ essay’d to fly,’ (Lines 227, 228.) 


is not to be overlooked; and the first of the two following 
lines (269, 270.) concludes most execrably : 


‘ The clouds are lost in smoke, earth’s summits nigh 
Yawn in the blaze, and mourn their fountains dry.’ 


We should have noticed, as we passed, line 202., 
‘ Fleet Pyroeis, and Eous breathing fire,’ 


‘ ‘ . . ° 
which would be a verse if the copulative conjunction were left 
out; for we trust, from even the partial correctness of his 


uantities, that Mr. Orger does not pronounce Eoiis as a dis- 
syllable. —Ismaros (line 315.) is printed by mistake for 
Ismenos. 
We now turn with pleasure to the only welcome part of 
iticism, and select the speech of the Earth from this story of 
Phaéton;, in which we think our readers will agree with us 
that the translation is elegant and poetical. 


¢ If for my crimes I now am doom’d to die, 
Where sleeps thy thunder, monarch of the sky? 

If thus to sink, o’ercome by fires, be mine, 

Let lightnings blast me, and the fires be thine ; 

At once annihilate thy forfeit Earth, 

And give a death where once thou gav’st a birth. 
Scarce will my tongue articulate my vows ; 

( For now dense vapours gather’d round her brows) 
View my burnt tresses, see the cinders rise, 

Choak my spent breath, and scorch my face and eyes: 
Are these due honors to my fertile soil ? 

Are these the fruits of all my annual toil, 

That still from day to day I patient bow, 

Torn by the harrow, tortur’d by the plough, 

That shade and food to cattle I supply, 

Support to man, and incense to the sky? 

Yet, grant it fit that earth to ashes turn, ¥ 

Why mourns thy brother his exhausted urn? 

The seas, his portion’d lot, subside, and move 

A deeper distance from the heav’ns above. 
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If him and me thou spurn’st, and careless grown, 
O’erlook’st our good, at least consult thine own. 
See pitchy clouds the plains of glory cloak, 
And Heav’n’s two poles involv’d in curling smoke ; 
If but one spark to upper ether strays, 

Jove’s gilded courts shall perish in the blaze. 
Lo! Atlas nods, and bending seems to dread 
Th’ incumbent axle glowing o’er his head. 

If all things perish, Sy; and earth and main 

To ancient Chaos must return again. 

Save what remains, while aught remains to save, 
And rescue Nature from her final grave.’ 


We could point out some blemishes in this passage ; such as 
the jingle of vowels in the first couplet, and some other pec- 
cadilloes: but we forbear. Line 364., 


‘ And give a death where once thou gav’st a birth,’ 


is so truly Ovidian, that we were surprized to find that it did 
not belong to Ovid. Itis, however, one of those happy trans- 
gressions which extort indulgence. We give Mr. Orger (be it 
observed) full credit for the originality of his best thoughts, 
and do not pursue him to Dryden or Addison, to Garth or 
Sewell, or to any of his predecessors ; and we trust that we shall 
not have reason to repent this confidence, on any future 
references. 

The best passage in the remainder of the second book is t 
visit of Minerva to the cave of Envy. It is indeed very hi 
pily translated ; and we shall extract it for the edification if 
not for the amusement of our readers : 


‘ Thro’ low brow’d rocks descends the heav’nly maid, 
To seek the fury in th’ infected shade. 
Deep in a cave the sad retreat she finds, 
Hid from the sun, impervious to the winds ; 
Eternal night and ceaseless winter dwell 
With kindred horror in the dreary cell. 
The warlike maid, not daring to advance, 
Now strikes the portal with her pointed lance ; 
The gates unbarr’d, confess’d the fury steod, 
Vice her support, and vipers’ flesh her food. 
Pallas scarce dares to cast her eyes around, 
When Envy, slowly rising from the ground, 
Leaves her vile food, in writhing heaps display’d, 
And feebly totters towards the martial maid. 
But when she saw a Goddess in-her charms, 
Blooming in beauty, and renown’d in arms, 
She groan’d; her bosom heav’d with galling sighs ; 
Lean was her form; obliquely cast her eyes ; 
Wan was her cheek ; imbu’d with rust her teeth ; 
And bloated poison swell’d her breasts beneath ; 
Venom 
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Venom and gall her tainted tongue defile ; 

And nought but human woe provokes her smile ; 
By ao cares oppress’d, she never sleeps ; 
She laughs at misery —at joy she weeps ; 

To torture others, rears her hissing snakes, 

And self tormenting, feels the hell she makes.’ 


* Vice her support,’ line 1o10., falsifies the original, (Vipe- 
reas carnes vitiorum alimenta suorum,) which conveys a very dif- 
ferent idea; ‘ galling’ .is a bad epithet for * sighs;’ and ‘ ime 
bued with rust’? is a confusion of metaphor: but, on the whole, 
justice is done to a very animated description. 


¢ Pallas recoils, the dame repugnant hates,’ 


(where the verb ‘hates’ is used for the immediate operation of 
hatred,) is a line very unfit to follow the foregoing. The 
second book concludes with the rape of Europa; which is well 
rendered. | 

In the third book, we were sorry to find several of Actzon’s 
hounds miscalled ; or rather to hear their names wrongly pro- 
nounced : 


“ Ichnobatesque sagax *,” 


t with Cretan Ichnobates,’ line 243.: but, in the original, only 
line 207. Mr. Orger will do well often to make these com- 
arisons, and thus to avoid the “ easily besetting sin” of diffu- 

We are well aware how necessary an evil this is, to a 
ain degree, in rendering Latin verse into English: but still, 
as an evil, and exactly that evil most likely to be incurred, it is 
the. point of all others against which we should be most on our 

uard. 

The story of Narcissus has often exercised the poetical talents 
of the ablest English translators. Among them all, however, 
we do not hesitate to prefer the version of the Rev. Robert 
Bland, published with the minor poems in the second edition 
of his ** Edwy and Elgiva.” As this is the principal novelty 
of the work in question, we have not broken through our 
general rule of omitting new impressions: but the present oc- 
casion has induced us to turn to Mr. B.’s pages; and for the 
benefit of Mr. Orger, as well as for the entertainment of our 
classical readers, we cannot avoid referring to so excellent 
a translation of one of the most picturesque descriptions in 
Ovid. The mode of version adopted by Mr. Bland is more free 
than that of Mr. Orger; and spme slight alterations also are in- 
troduced into the story by the former translator, ga order to 
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* The other instances are Oribasus, and Agriodos; the penultima 
in both cases being short. 
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adapt it more perfectly to modern feeling and taste. We, how- 
ever, give Mr. Orger credit for overcoming some difficulties in 
the original with much adroitness; and we subjoin some pas- 
sages of his version: 


¢ Narcissus now, in sixteen circling years, 
Nor yet a man, nor yet a boy appears ; 
Him youths in friendship, maids in love behold, 
But haughty pride, a heart reserv’d and cold, 
Usurp his bosom, and conspiring blend 
To freeze the lover, and repel the friend. 
Echo, the nymph amid the mountains nurs’d, 
Repeating last, and never speaking first, 
Beheld Narcissus with a hunter’s spear 
Drive to his nets the nimble footed deer ; 
Not then, as now, a disembodied shade, 
Yet then, as now, restricted spoke the maid ; 
When to her lips her words for utt’rance past, 
Drown’d were the first, and only heard the last.’ 


We omit the lines which relate the cause of Echo’s punish« 
ment, and proceed with the story of Narcissus: who 


¢ — Now the hunter’s sport pursues ; ; 
Echo beholds, and kindles while she views ; 
Herself unseen, pursues with fond desire, 
And feels at eh approach a brighter fire. 
So, tipp’d with sulphur, torches dart their rays, 
Touch’d by a spark so kindle in a blaze. 
Oft would she strive his pity to beseech 
With mild entreaties and persuasive speech, 
But nature checks each sentence in its course ; 
Thus foil’d, the nymph prepares her sole resource, 
To trace the rover o’er the sylvan plain, 
Wait till he speaks, and then respond the strain. 
By chance Narcissus in a lonely place 
Had distane’d all his followers in the chace. 
Who’s there ? exclaim’d the youth, the am’rous fair 
Caught his last accent, and repeated, There. 
Amaz’d, he casts his eyes the hills around, 
And cries, come hither— she returns the sound. 
Again he stopp’d, again he thought to find 
Some fellow sportsman in the vale behind. 
Whither so fast ? he cried — she caught the strain, 
And every word sent back to him again. 
Once more he listens to the vocal cheat, 
And cries, again deluded, Here we meet : 
Th’ inviting note her soul with transport fills, 
And here we meet, resounded: from the hills. 
Swift from the copse enamour’d Echo sprung, 
Embrae’d his neck, and on his bosom hung ; 
He struggling said, Thy rude embrace remove, 
| Death be my portion ere I yield to love-~ 
Rav. Jury, 1813. s I yield 
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I yield to love, rejected Echo cries, 

And to her green recess indignant flies ; 
Where, hid in caves, the solitary maid 
Conceals her crimson blushes in the shade. 
Yet love remains, his darts her bosom goad, 
And gnawing cares the sleepless fair corrode. 
Her waning body sickens in despair, 

Till all its juices dissipate in air : 

Her voice alone survives ; her fleshless bones 
Cling to the rocks, and harden into stones ; 
The phantom flits the hills and mountains round, 
Heard, but not seen, a disembodied sound.’ 


_ We find nothing half so successfully told as the above story 
inthe remaining part of thethird book; and we turn to the fourth, 
where the simple tale of Pyramus and Thisbe gives the trans- 
lator another opportunity of displaying the force and elegance 
of the English couplet : which he occasionally does, although 
in a much inferior degree to some of his contemporaries. We 
are sorry to observe in the invocation to Bacchus, at the opening 
of this book, the gross defect of ear which could lead Mr. Orger 


to pronounce acchiis, as it must be pronounced in the following 
werse ; 
¢ And Iacchus, and every other name.’ 
We trust that the examples of carelessness, which we have 





¥ pointed out, will warn the author in his future numbers. 


We would not attach undue consequence to matters of metre : 
but the correct admeasurement of proper names is indispensable, 
and a Gradus is at every body’s command. 


_ Mr. Orger has been unfortunate in the commencement of 
Pyramus and Thisbe : 


¢ In Babylon, whose lofty sides around 
Semiramis had solid ramparts bound, 
Young Pyramus and Thisbe, peerless, pair, 
Contiguous dwelt, and drew congenial air.’ 


It proceeds with equal dissimilarity to the original, if not with 
equal dulness ; 
¢ Sol, from his eastern turret, ne’er survey’d 
So fair a youth, so beautiful a maid, 


The verdant wreath their infant friendship wove, 
Grew as they grew, and blossom’d into love.’ 


Why add this prettiness to Ovid, who already abounds in such 
decorations even to excess? 


«s Notifiam, primosque gradus vicinia fect, 
Tempore crevit amor.” | 
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This simple relation is in Ovid’s best manner ; and we must 
condemn the taste which deserts it for an unnecessary flight of 


fancy, however pleasing on a proper occasion. The “ paries 
domui communis utrique,” which describes with such delightful 


clearness the incident on which the story is founded, is totally 
lost.in the poor detail of the translation, 


¢ When with cement the wall the builder knit, 
It warp’d, unseason’d, and asunder split.’ 


Ovid is totally guiltless of this prosaic and bricklayer-like 


description. 
When the lovers have made their midnight appointment, how 


isall our natural sympathy chilled by such a line as the following? 
‘A spot by mutual compact they assume.’ 
Cupid defend us from such an assumption ! 


‘ The obvious footsteps of a beast of prey’ 


miserably render ‘ vestigia certa fere :” but the denouement of 
this sad‘ tale is well executed ; and the succeeding verses are of 


a much better stamp : 


¢ Then printing kisses on his clay cold cheek, 
Speak ! she exclaim’d, my Pyramus, O, speak ! 
Say whence these horrors! raise thy drooping head, | ip 
Thy dearest Thisbe calls thee from the dead ! % 
The well known name recall’d his flitting breath, 
And stay’d awhile the heavy hand of death ; 
His fading eyes on¢ moment saw the light, 
Gaz’d on his love, then clos’d im endless night. 
Soon as she saw, half hid, his corse beneath 
The scarf she quitted, and the vacant sheath, 
O youth! she cried, laniented and ador’d, 
Love offer’d, and thy hand receiv’d the sword ; 
I, too, have love, a hand with thine to vie, 
Like thee I suffer, and like thee I die: 
Soon shall my faithful shade on thine await, 
At once the cause and partner of thy fate ; 
Not greedy death, who all alike devours, 
Not death himself shall sever hearts like ours. 
Ye mournful parents of a mournful pair, 
Attend in pity to our dying pray’r ; 
{n one short hour we meet an equal doom, 
Our love was common, common be our tomb ! 
And thou, O tree! whose boughs of dismal hue 
Wave o’er one corse, and soon shall shadow two, 
Still may thy gloom with scenes of sorrow suit, 
Dark be thy shade, and sable be thy fruit. 
Thus wild, despairing, spoke the constant maid, 
Then buried in her breast the reeking blade. 
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Too love’s last pray’r both heav’n and earth consent, ~ 
' ‘Th’ immortals pity, and their sires relent. 

Sable, when ripe, the pouting berry grows : 

Their faithful ashes in one urn repose.’ 


The descent of Juno to the infernal regions, animated and 
impressive as it is in the original, loses but little in the trans- 
lation: though we must except such lines as 


‘ Where spectres wander, reckless where to go.’ 


The ¢¢ muta silentia” of the shades should also have been pre- 
served. Yet the following four verses do some credit to their 
author : 7 


¢ A downward path, by baleful yews o’erspread, 
Winds to the dreary mansions of the dead ; 
Thither descend departed shades, to mix 
In sad communion on the shores of Styx.’ 


Let us, however, again admonish Mr. Orger not to be contented 
with a general expression of the meaning of his original, but 
to endeavour to preserve every peculiarity in the descriptions of 
$0 picturesque a poet as Ovid. 

The adventure of Perseus and Andromeda is rendered hap- 
pily enough ; and we have little to object to the subsequent 
narrations of Perseus, except the manner in which he cele- 


the former beauties of Medusa : 


© Men have I heard, who once admir’d the fair, 
Dwell with peculiar rapture on her hair.’ 


This is exactly the style of a very feeble female novelist, put 
into doggrel of ten feet by her only reader. Indeed we must 
insist on the dismissal of all such couplets from Orger’s Ovid. 
Who can endure the following ? 





¢ His boyish mien, 
And rash demeanour, spoke his age sixteen,’ 

which is to be found in the description of Atys, book the sth. 
The original only says —* bis adhuc octonis integer annis? — 
without a word about ‘ boyish mien,’ or ‘ rash demeanour.’ 
We therefore conceive the version to be a libel on Atys, as 
well as on Ovid. The dread necessity of rhyming has also 
produced such a line as 


¢ The well-aim’d arrow fail’d his heart to probe, 
But hung entangled in the hero’s robe.’ 


¢ In blood imbu’d, in the same unfortunate passage respecting 
Atys, is, we conclude, a mistake for the stronger expression 
‘s imbrued:” but the succeeding vulgar familiarity cannot be 
excused ; 


¢ Perseus 
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‘ Perseus the sword that slew Medusa fry’d 
On Lycabas, and plung’d it in his side ;’ 

and perhaps we ought in strictness to condemn the expression 
of a heathen bard ¢ singing his own sad requiem.’ Mr. Orger, 
however, must be convinced that we are not unnecessarily se- 
vere; and we have great hopes that he will so profit by our 
advice, or rather by his own improved judgment, as finally to 
present the literary world with a classical version of Ovid.— We 
have dwelt.so long on the 2d, 3d, and 4th numbers of this 
translation, that we must be comparatively brief in our survey 
of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

The story of Perseus proceeds with the sth book of the Me- 
tamorphoses; and we have not much to commend or to cen- | 
sure in Mr. Orger’s version. When he describes, indeed, the 
followers of Phineus as converted by Medusa’s head into ‘a 
regiment of stone,’ he forgets that he is writing a translation, 
not an imitation, and is, therefore, or ought to be, restrained 
from the use of words that are expressive of modern ideas, 

° From off his roof,’ in the relation of the Muse which succeeds, 
is a vulgarism; and in her account of the grief of Ceres for the 
loss of Proserpine, several personifications (such as ¢ Murder’ 
and ‘ Famine’) are introduced into the version, which find no 
place in the original. Let us warn Mr. Orger against this pro- 
pensity ; especially when. exercised in giving a ¢* local habita- 
tion and a name” to some particular species of mental qualify. 
This is a sort of metaphysical poetry very little known to the 
antients. Mr. Orger has personified * Caution,’ for instance. 
To personify Prudence might be classical enough: but we 
do net recollect this part of Prudence being made a Divinity by 
either the Greeks or the Romans, 
‘ Devoid of eddy is a vile translation of ‘sine vortice,” in 
the description of the Stymphalian stream ; and we should have 
noticed before, in the Rape of Proserpine, the unmeaning phrase 
of the island of Sicily being § riven aside’ by Pluto’s descent. 
In our slight sketch of the contents of the sixth book, we 
can only bestow some general praise on the story of Niobe, and : 
remark a blemish or two in the wanderings of Latona and the 
fate of Philomela. — The discourteous rustics, afterward trans 
' formed into frogs, are described as disturbing the water at 
which Latona was eager to allay her thirst ; 





© Hyc illue imum salty movere maligno ;” 


which line adroitly overcomes the difficulty of making so coarse 
an image poetical, by the general expression movere. Mr.Orger, 
by becoming particular, becomes ridiculous : 
¢ And, in mere malice, dick up clouds of mud." 
5 3 
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“¢ Saliunt limoso in gurgite”’ is also absurdly rendered by 
© gambol in the bogs.’ | 


‘ Another of the ideot Satyr (Satyrs) ripe 
For contest on the wax-united pipe.’ 


Mr. Orger is either fond of edd Darwinian rhymes, or has 
an occasional difficulty in finding others, very unlike the seeming 
facility with which he generally composes. 


‘ They capp’d with ivory the vacant span, 
And thenceforth Pelops walk’d a perfect man ;” 


This couplet has a flatness about it that is not easily defined, but 
is very easily felt. Span is obviously improper. 


© Love gilds his speech, and when his accents lose 
Discretion’s garb,’ &c. 


This is very gratuitous, and wholly unlike the original : 
“ Facundum faciebat amor — Cupidoque revertitur ore,” &c. 


How often do the modern translators fancy that it is neces- 
sary to be extravagant in their expressions, and to outrage the 
simple force and dignity of the antient writers! What can be 
worse than the following translation of so plain a phrase as 
“© Intendens palmas ?” 


‘ Holding forth her hands in frantic stretch,’ 


unless it be the total misconception of the original, at line 563. 
of the text, and line 734. of the translation. Ovid, to express 
the harden’d cruelty of Tereus, after the mutilation of Philo- 
mela, says, 





“¢ Sustinet ad Prognen post talia facta reverti ;”— 


‘To Progné soon returns, with downcast mien, 

_ The King. Say, where’s my sister? cries the Queen ;? 
and we know not which to admire most in this couplet; the 
total loss of the forcible meaning of sustinet, or the perversion 
(for it is not the version) of ** Conjuge qu viso germanam quarit” 
into—‘ Say, where’s my sister? cries the Queen,’ or the 
antithesis of ‘ the King,’ at the beginning of the verse, to ‘ the 
Queen,’ at the end. Nor is Mr. Orger happier in his render- 
ing of the metamorphose, when the said King is converted into 
a Lapwing. Ovid gives him an “ immodicum rostrum,” which 
the translator burlesques into an ‘endless beak.’ Omitting 
these minor errors for the present, and only cautioning the 
author, (however familiar Shakspeare may be to his ears,) that 
in classical poetry Hécaté should be a trisyllable, we shall se- 
lect Medea’s incantation from the 7th book, and close our 
rematks, ‘The following passage, in our opinion, does much 
Credit to Mr. Orger: 


‘ Now 
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¢ Now when chaste Cynthia, with majestic glow, 
Pour’d her full radiance on the earth below, 
Cheerless, alone forth stalk’d the royal fair, 

Loose her attire, her feet, her shoulders bare; 
Light on her neck her unbound locks were cast, 
And brooding night frown’d o’er her as she past. 
Now balmy 5 ee had every eyeclid clos’d, 

Man, bird, and beast in mimic death repos’d, 

No murmuring sound disturb’d the tranquil vale, 
Still hung the leaves, and mute the humid gale, 
Bright shone the stars; to these her hands she spread, 
With water from the stream thrice bath’d her head, 
Thrice turn’d her round, and with three direful yells, 
Thus, on bent knee, pour’d forth her mystic spells: 
Night, faithful Goddess, solemn and serene ! 

Ye golden stars, who with your silver queen 
Supplant the Sun! Great Hecate, three-form’d maid, 
Who shin’st propitious to thy votary’s aid! 

Ye spells, and magic arts! and thou, O Earth, 
Whose verdant plants first gave that magic birth ! 
Ye winds, lakes, rivers, rocks that seek the skies, 
Gods of the groves, and Gods of night, arise ! 

Oft, by your aid, my voice terrific chides 

Back thro’ their wandering banks returning tides 5 
Where’er I chaunt my dirge, the deadly strain 
Ruffles the smooth, and smoothes the ruffled main g 
Clouds, at my potent bidding, rise and fall, 

And now I banish winds, and now recall; - 

With speech and song I alter Nature’s laws, 

Tear up the oak, mM rend the serpent’s jaws 5 
Heav’d from their base, impending rocks I break, 
Upturn whole woods, and bid whole mountain’ shake ; 
While nodding Earth lays bare her lurid caves, 
And buried ghosts start shuddering from their graves, 
Thee, Luna, too, my midnight spells draw down ; 
Tho’ tinkling cymbals strive my song to drown 3 
My incantations tinge with pale dismay 

Morn’s purple roses, and the car of day, 

Ye tam’d for me the fiery bulls, and broke 

Their brawny necks subservient to the yoke ; 

Ye slew the dragon’s sons by martial blows, 

Ye hush’d the scaly serpent in repose, 

Deceiv’d the guardian of the golden fleece, 

And safe consign’d the precious charge to Greece, 
Herbs I demand, of potent juice, to bring 

Back to cold Winter’s cheek the rose of spring ; 
And ye will grant them; yonder glittering star 
Shines not in vain, yon dragon-harness’d car 
Floats on ng idle embassy on high: 

And as she spoke, a chariot grae’d the sky.’ 
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The 7th number contains, among other tales, the story of 
Baucis and Philemon. Some lines in Mr. Orger’s version are 
most unnecessarily added to the original, and, although much 
is good, too large a part is indifferent. 

In the 8th number we discovernearly the same faults, and 
a similar degree of merit. _ Many passages are very well exe- 
cuted, and others are excessively feeble and unpoetical. 
Quantity is again occasionally violated, and meaning sought 
in vain. For instance, we have Dejanira instead of Deéianira, 
repeatedly; Callirhoe must be pronounced as a trisyllable for 
the sake of the verse, line 537.; Cyanéé is turned into Cyané; 
and, as, to unintelligibility, we scarcely recollect a couplet 
that will vie with the subjoined :— Alcmena, 


‘ viewing Jole with procreant yoke, 
Concipient labour, thus foreboding spoke ;’ 


while, with _— ta oddity and aukwardness of rhyme, the 
following distich is singular indeed : , 


¢ No thought of kindred your alliance stops, 
Jove weds with Juno, Saturn weds with Ops.’ 


All these are blemishes easily removed by care and attention ; 
and on the whole we are disposed to part with Mr. Orger in 


very good humour, 
Ys : H od: 





Art. 1V. Sketches of the present Manners, Customs, and Scenery of 
Scotland, with incidental Remarks on the Scotish Character. 
By Elizabeth Isabella Spence, Author of Summer Excursions, The 
Nobility of the Heart, The Wedding Day, &c. Second Edition. 
1zmo.. 2 Vols. 12s, Boards. Longman and Co. 


$6 A TOP in Scotland” is atale so often told as to requires 
in any new book on the subject, the possession of some- 

thing striking and unequal, in order to intitle it to a share of 
the public attention. Yet we are induced, without ascribing 
merit of this kind to MissSpence’s work, to insert a rather 
copious account of it in our pages, with the expectation that it 
will amusé those whom it does not instruct, and that its plain 
unaffected diction will gratify those who look for neither 
statistics nor philosophy at the hand of a lady. Our readers, 
on turning to the short notice which we gave (Vol. lix. p. 321.) 
of a juvenile production by this writer, will observe that our 
chief censure was directed to inaccuracies of language, A 
similar charge, as will be seen presently, is applicable to this 
Caledonian excursion: but, as the fair author is now more 
matured in her yiews, and the subject is of a graver cast than 
s¢ the Wedding Day,” it is our intention to pay her, on the pre- 
5 : gent 
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sent occasion, the compliment of a longer examination. She 
concludes her book by a conditional promise of a second tour 
into the north, to be followed by a second publication: a 
project which makes it of more consequence to give the reader 
some idea of what he is to expect, as well as to convey to 
her any animadversions which the reading of the present per- 
formance may suggest to us. 

After a preface expressed in a style of rather higher preten- 
sion than the rest of the volumes, Miss S. proceeds with her 
narrative, conveyed in the old form of letters to a friend. Her 
route was from London to the western border, by the way of 
Northampton, Leicester, Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, Penrith, 
and Carlisle. When she had passed Leicester, she turned aside 
to visit the rocks of Dovedale; and though the views there 
are very contracted in extent, she was greatly struck with the 
romantic beauty of the dale, and of the crystal stream which 
bubbles at the foot of the rocks. Some of these rocks are of 
grey stone, and naked to their summits; while others are 
covered with lichens, ash, yew, and wild pear-trees. Many of 
them are of pyramidal and spiral shapes, bearing names cha- 
racteristic of their whimsical figures. Proceeding northward, 
she was gratified by the beauty of the approach to Preston, 
and still more by the prospect of Lancaster. Having entered 
the castle of Lancaster, of which the spacious inclosure is the 
receptacle for both the debtors and the culprits of one of our 
most populous counties, she observed with satisfaction the 
purity of the air, the clearness of the cells, and the salutary 
habits of industry which are imposed on the prisoners. She 
saw the apartments allotted for weaving, and was assured that 
many of the prisoners confined for petty offences became after- 
ward useful members of society. Leaving Lancaster, and 
approaching Kendal, she entered on a scenery of a bolder 
cast ; the gentle hills of the south being now exchanged for 
lofty and picturesque mountains, To forego a visit to Win- 
dermere, though it was somewhat out of her way, would have 
been a self-denial which she could not impose on herself. 
The route which she took was by Bowness, and she recom- 
mends the same course to those who wish to view the lake 
along its whole extent.’ The day was calm; and, on being 
rowed over this transparent water, Miss Spence could see dis- 
tinctly the pebbly bottom at a depth of fifty feet. Here, as 
on the lake of Keswick, it is on landing at the islands that 
the enraptured stranger becomes most sensible of the beauty 
of the surrounding scene. ‘The lake, in either case, spreads 
its waters around, clear as a mirror; while the enchanting 
yiilag on the borders, and the magnificent amphitheatre of 
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mountains, form a picture which surpasses the most sanguine 
anticipations of fancy. 

On crossing the border, Miss Spence takes some notice of 
the immediate change in the habits of the people and the aspect 
of their dwellings, but is by no means sufficiently explicit on 
this curious point. Two hundred years of pacific intercourse 
have done much less towards assimilating the respective fron« 
tiers, than would be supposed by persons who had not actually 
visited the border-line. On the well-built town of Dumfries, 
situated near the banks of the “ winding Nith,” Miss Spence 
bestows the same encomiums that were passed on it forty years 
ago by Dr.Smollett. Her partiality to the poetry of Burns 
leads her to make an elaborate effort to exculpate his memor 
from the heavy charge of intemperate and profligate habits, but 
the testimony of his townsmen of Dumfries supplied no cor- 
roboration to this well meant effort. 

Having crossed the dreary hills on the Sanquhar road, the 
bustling streets of Glasgow afforded Miss Spence a welcome 
contrast, and revived the recollection of the British metropolis. 
The recency of her observations gives here, as in other parts, 
considerable interest to her detail. She admired the elegance 
of the Glasgow theatre, the magnificence of the infirmary, 
and the venerable aspect of the cathedral, one of the few re- 
ligious edifices in Scotland which escaped destruction at the 
Reformation. From Glasgow, she made several excursions to 
the neighbouring towns. 

¢ July 17. 1810. —'This day was spent at Paisley, with an intention 
to view its manufactories. Paisley was formerly celebrated for coarse 
chequered linen cloth, afterwards for those of a lighter fabric, 
fancifully ornamented. Its thread has long been famous; and the 
introduction of the manufactory of silk gauze is an imitation of 
Spitalfields : every mean-looking habitation was filled with looms. 
In some houses young women were seated at frames, tambouring 
muslin, and the ingenuity of clipping the woven muslin into flowers, 
by groups of children engaged in this branch, and the rapidity with 
which they used the scissars, surprised me extremely.’ — 

¢ The ride from Glasgow to Paisley is on a very cheerful as well 
as interesting road.’ — 

¢ Numerous are the spots in Scotland which have some connexion 
with the life of Queen Mary. Cruickstone Castle, to which 
beautiful retreat she withdrew with Darnley, is situated about three 
niiles from Paisley.,——-* The yew-tree is shewn, beneath which she 
spent many hours with him.’ —*‘ ‘Two miles beyond Glasgow, on an 
eminence, is Langside, where she was defeated after her escape from 
Lochleven. It was here she stood to view, in painful agitation, 
wrought almost to agony between the suspension of hope and fear, 
the unhappy termination of a battle so fatal to her interests and her 
power, and fled thence in wild despair, a fugitive and defeated 
queen, from her country for ever.’ — 

¢ Not 
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:¢ Not far distant from Paisley is Ellerslie, remarkable for being 
the birth place of the renowned and heroic Sir William Wallace.’ » 


* Hamilton, July 18. 
¢ From Lanark I walked by a steep descent into the dale, where 


amidst the wildest scenery, commerce seemed to have sprung up, and 
industry to have fixed her thousand wheels, to enrich with her 
useful hand the poor and indigent. ‘The magnificent stone buildings, 
three in number, of Mr. Owen’s cotton mills, must inspire all 
strangers with a sensation of pleasure and surprize, when they first 
perceive them. The order, the regularity, the clean, the healthful 
appearance of the children, the rapidity of their little fingers in their 
different employments, and the very ingenious mechanism of these 
mills, present a scene so novel and so pleasing, that when its great 
utility is considered, it is impossible not to attach the highest praise 
to the first projector of so important a concern; and although 
manufactories have sometimes been thought destructive to the health 
and morals of women and children, yet in this instance it is by no 
means the case. The children here have clean and wholesome apart- 
ments allotted to them. They are washed, combed, neatly drest, 
and after the employment of the day is over, a portion of the 
evening is devoted to instruction in reading and writing. The very 
hills which surround them breathe health; and the valleys are 
watered by so fine a river, that sickness with its withering hand 
seems banished from this industrious little territory.” — 

‘ July 19.— From the busy din of Mr. Owen’s cotton mills, I 
proceeded above the deep and woody glen which oyerhangs them ; 
and directed my steps by the edge of a precipice overshadowed by 
dark and luxuriant woods, noble and varied, which led me to the 
Corra Linn. — All here was perfectly serene, except the tremendous 
roar of the cataract pouring down the perpendicular rock, which is 
eighty-four feet in height : it is broken in its progress by three dif- 
ferent falls, which divest it of the terrific grandeur it would otherwise 
possess, — The Corra Linn smokes like a caldron, in consequence 
of the precipitate fall of water. On the opposite rock the ruin of 
Corra Castle appears, proudly seated on its summit. — Leaving 
the grand scenery of Corra Linn, I next viewed that of Bonniton ; 
more sublimely awful, in my opinion, from the water-fall presenting 
one precipitate, tremendous, and unbroken volume of water, 
thundering amidst the rocks over which it hurries in a foaming 
torrent. 

‘ Taking leave of these falls [ returned to Lanark, and visited 
Cartland Craigs, a place I was very anxious to see, having been the 
retreat of Wallace in perilous times. This scenery far surpasses in 
wild magnificence that of Corra and Bonniton Linn. Here nature 
has done every thing to form the awful and sublime ; as far as the 
most savage grandeur can extend, Cartland Craigs possess it. 1t was 
terrific as [ passed along this gloomy solitude to look down on the 
fearful chasm below, which is four hundred and thirty feet in depth, 
from where I stood. ‘This craig, or huge precipitous rock, richly 
fringed with coppice wood, extends at least three miles in length, far 
from any human retreat, and frowns upon the wanderer, who boldly 
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dares to invade its solitude.’—*‘ Every feathered songstress seemed fled, 
as if affrighted by those birds of prey which nestle amidst these stu« 
ndous craigs. The’ only sound I heard was my own voice rever- 
ted.-from rock to rock, for there is a distinct echo, which could 
be rendered as beautiful as the sound of music.’— . 
~ © July 21.—The country people of Scotland are in general exe 
tremely inquisitive; and rel 3 they seldom give a very direct or laco. 
nic answer ; the presence of strangers excites in them an eager curiosity 
to know whence they eame, what is their pursuit, and whither th 
are going. ‘The manners too of the common people, though civil 
and puke with good nature, are sometimes less ceremonious than 
in parts of England: their children, when a stranger is passing 
through the villages, seldom drop a curtesy. The want of gardens 
before the cottages deprives them of that social aspect which marks 
the habitations of the industrious.’ — 


* July 24. — Yesterday I went into some of the cottages near 
Craigbarnet; they were built of mud, with thatched roofs; before the 
Goor were a dirty puddle for ducks, a littered entry, and no path-way 
to approach dy. It is with too much truth, Mrs. Hamilton describes 
the want of neatness in the Scotch peasantry, These habitations 
were constituted of what are called a Sut and a ben —a kitchen and 
sleeping-room, which forms parlour, chamber, place for cooking, in 
short, or every thing ; and another compartment, which is generally 
used as a cow-house, stable, &c. The chief light admitted was 
from the door ; for the window was so small and choaked up, that it 
was not possible to see out of it, and a wide hole in the roof formed 
the chimney, which drew down a sufficient quantity of smoke and 
air —- the fatter highly requisite to prevent suffocation. This 
miserable dwelling was neither lathed nor plastered, and had no other 
roof than the sticks, which supported the straw, perfectly black, 
from being smoke-dried. The floor was earthen, with several 
puddles in it, where the chickens and ducks were picking up what 
they could find. The beds in Scotland are a sort of wooden press, 
fixed in a hole in the hall; this sort of bed is universal in all the 
cottages, nay often in the better sort of farm-houses,’ 


Miss Spence also made a short tour into the West Highlands, 
proceeding in the first place to Dumbarton and the new waters 
ing place of Helensburgh, situated towards the mouth of the 
Clyde, and which joins to the advantage of sea-bathing an 
easy access to the romantic scenery of Lochlomond. She hired 
one of the small chaises that are kept at Helensburgh for the 
accommodation of the visitors of the Highlands, and directed her 
course through the wild mountains which lead to the solitary 
inn of Aroquhar. Truly may she observe, (Vol. i. p, 167.) that 
those who are strangers to mountain-scenery can form no idea 
through what a region she journeyed. ‘The dark and apparently 
jnaccessible summits of these stupendous masses seem to frown 
pn the wondering traveller, and. to threaten to shut him out. 
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from the rest of the world. On one side of the road, is the 
beautiful water of Loch Long, transparent, like Windermeré, 
to the bottom ; on the other, are deep and melancholy woods. 

From Aroquhar, Miss Spence proceeded to Lochlomond, and 
stopped at the small sequestered town of Luss, a spot particu- 
larly calculated for pensive contemplation. From an adjoining 

hill, she had an extensive view of Lochlomond, and counted 

sixteen islands on its broad expanse. In grandeur, she admits 
that it surpasses Windermere, but in beauty, and particularly in 

cheerfulness of aspect, the English lake is greatly superior. ‘The 

weather in which she visited each seemed to be in correspondence 

with their respective characteristics: when on the water of 
Windermere, all was still and tranquil, but, while traversing 
Lochlomond, the atmosphere was illuminated by lightning, and . 
distant peals of thunder rolled from mountain to mountain, — 
Turning her course to the southward, she had an opportunity 
of admiring the perpendicular rock of Dumbarton, consisting 
of basaltic columns ranged one above another, and rising ap- 
parently out of the waters of the Clyde. In this neighbour- 
hood, at the village of Renton, she was gratified with a sight 
of the column erected to Dr. Smollett near his native place. 
She pays a tribute to many characters of note as she passes the 
scene of their birth: but Wallace is her favourite, and no oppor- 
tunity is omitted of introducing his daring exploits, whether 
performed in a desultory warfare in Lanarkshire or in scaling 
the seemingly impregnable walls of Dumbarton. Her attention 
was particularly awakened by the spot, about three miles distant 
from Glasgow, at which he was treacherously apprehended, and 
' hurried off in chains to the English border. 

Being a native of Scotland, and having relations in various 
parts of the country, Miss Spence was induced to prolong her 
stay at several retired places, which escape the notice of those 
travellers who direct their chief attention to the towns along 
the high road. It is to this circumstance that we owe her ac- 
count of Dunkeld and Taymouth. 


© Dunkeld, August 21. 

* I had long entertained a wish to visit Dunkeld, and find in my 
mative place a melancholy pleasure in viewing scenes hitherto un- 
known to me. There is a romantic air attached to every Highland 
spot, different from any other, and this one is singularly beautiful.’— 

¢ Dunkeld lies so beautifully scattered on the banks of the river, 
with its fine bridge, lofty mountains, luxuriant and sombre looking 
woods, as to render it most attractive from its romantic situation and 
picturesque scenery. 

‘ The gloom of Dunkeld seems to be suited to the pensive character 
of the Athol Highlanders, who are a people very distinct, both from 
the more remote Highlanders, and from the natives of the low 
country.’ 
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s¢ountry.’ —* Though their valleys abound in all sylvan and pastora 


beauty, their mountains are bare, and devoid of pasturage; aad 
their country is walled in by distinct and almost impassable boundaries, 
Hence they are forced to be more stationary than the interior High. 
landers, who range during the summer over a wide extent of moun- 


“tains, and removing to different habitations, at different seasons of 


the year, are enabled to indulge more of the wild peculiarities that 
eaarked the manners of their ancestors.” — ¢ The scenery of Dunkeld 
‘3s greatly embellished by the Duke of Athol’s magnificent grounds, 
which embrace a romantic combination of the sublime and beautiful. 
Inviting walks are formed on the borders of the Tay, which are 
overshadowed by high trees ; and on the opposite side of the river, 
the naked and rocky hills, which almost touch the heavens, give a 

andeur to these polished lawns and walks, which really exceed in 
Beauty all description. The hermitage, or what is called Ossian’s 
‘Hall, is buried in trees, on an elevated situation, whence is seen the 
river Bran impetuously precipitating itself through the declivities of 
the rocks, and forming a natural cascade. This fall is not so high 
as those on the Clyde; yet when reflected by the various mirrors 
which are placed .in the hall, the effect is almost magical. 

‘ The hall of Ossian displays the Celtic bard. singing some of his 
heroic tales to a group of females, who are listening to his strains, 
This picture, on Tein drawn aside, presents not a rustic temple, the 
residence, one would suppose, of the wood nymphs, who haunt 
these shades; but an elegant saloon, more appropriate to the fashion- 
able females of a midnight city ball, than to such a rural place.’ — 


‘ Kenmore, August 23. 
¢ It is necessary to make the Lowlands the first part of a tour into 
Scotland, if they are to be viewed to any advantage. To describe 
the enthusiastic delight which fills and elevates the mind, as the mag- 
nificent scenery of rocks, mountains, woods, and rivers, spread into 
the finest landscapes, one after another, to meet the eye, is impossi- 
ble; and Scotland’as far exceeds Wales, as'‘Switzerland, no doubt, 
exceeds Scotland. I yesterday thought nothing could surpass the 
romantic wildness and picturesque scenery of the Duke of Athol’s at 
Dunkeld ; but to day, as the grandeur of 'Taymeuth unfolded itself, 
I was undeceived. ‘To behold woods of the most luxuriant growth 
almost touching the heavens, and springing from huge and perpen- 
dicular heights, with the beautiful Tay meandering at their feet, 
astonishes even the traveller who goes in quest of such scenes.” — 
‘ August 24.— Embosomed in this wild solitude, stands the superb 
castle of Lord Braidalbane, now almost completed. The pleasure~: 
unds are embellished in the first style of elegant taste. Velvet’ 
walks are formed on the banks of the rapid Tay, which Pennant 
justly remarks, from its pellucidness, and yet dark colour, looks like 
<¢ brown crystal.”’ ’ —-* At a short distance from his Lordship’s seat, 
scattered on the greensward, are the few white houses, and pictu- 
resque church, which form the peaceful ee of Kenmore ; standing 
on a promontory, boldly jutting:into-the lake, with an ample bay, 
and. an elegant stone bridge wn over the Tay, whose gentle 
waters meet and unite themselves with the lake. A small lat 
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tufted with trees, shades the ruins of what was once a priory; and 
the mountain-scenery is here as magnificent as it is wild and imacces- 
sible. The castle Lord Braidalbane is building will be, when 
finished, extremely magnificent. The style is of the old Gothic 
architecture, and the form resembles that of Inverary,’ 


Miss Spence’s relations having come originally from Aber- 
deen, a visit to that city leads to an account of them, which 
would have been too long for a printed work, had not the per- 
sons described been, in some measure, public characters’ The 
family name was Fordyce; and David, the professor of moral 
philosophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and author of the 
‘“¢ Dialogues on Education,” was her uncle. Another uncle, 
James, was well known in London, having been many years 
minister of Monkwell-street chapel, and remarkable for attractin g 
the attention of his hearers by impressive elocution. Of his cele- 
brated ‘* Discourses to Young Women,” a brief outline is given 
in Miss Spence’s second volume. (P. 84.) It was observed of 
him that his pronunciation in the pulpit ws such as to afford 
an example of the practicability of a native of North Britain 
entirely overcoming the peculiarity of original accent, 

From Aberdeen, the most northern of our seats of learning, 
we may soon, it appears, expect a new version of Ossian’s 
poems. 

* Aberdeen, September 4. 

¢ In Old Aberdeen, Mr. Maclachlan, assistant schoolmaster, a 
young man of great genius and learning, has translated the Iliad of 
Homer into Gaelic heroic verse. Many parts of this translation have 
been circulated in Badenoch, through the dreary wiids of which 
country he has caused the strains of the Grecian bard to resound, as 
those of Ossian did in days of yore. Mr. Maclachlan is now em- 
ployed in making a new translation of Ossian’s poems ; which, it is 
to be hoped, will furnish an additional proof of their authenticity, 
and exhibit them in a less florid dress than Macpherson has done. 
The investigations now conducting under the Highland Society of. 
Scotland will probably terminate in bringing to view new and strik- 
ing proofs of their authenticity. They seem to have been collected 
from an old tradition, and put together by Mr. Macpherson accord- 
ing to his own judgment and taste ; and he has supplied from his 


Own imagination what he supposed necessary to connect them into a 
whole.’ 


In the course of her travels, Miss Spence twice visited: . 
Stirling, and was delighted with the rich and extensive prospect: 
from its antient castle. When so near the scene of memorable 
combats, she availed herself of the opportunity of visiting 
them; having twice crossed the plain of Bannockburn, and 
even ventured to repair to Graham’s Moor, near’ Falkirk, 
on which her imprudent countrymen, flushed with the success 
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of their irregular warfare, committed the folly of encountering, 
On open ground, the weil disciplined army of EdwardI. A 
contest of a different kind, and more fresh in the recollection 
of many of our readers, is described to have taken place at no 
great distance from Stirling; we mean the single combat of 
‘¢ Coilantogle-ford,” and the encounter between ‘ Clanalpine 
and the Lowland might,” in the celebrated glen of the Tros- 
sachs. These scenes also were visited by Miss Spence : 


Callander, August 15. 

‘ The stage from Stirling to Callander may surely be considered 
the garden of Scotland; for every object 1s gay, pastoral and 
beautiful. There is not one scene to excite gloom, but every thing 
is formed to enliven and delight with its smiling and pleasing aspect.’— 
¢ The ruinous castle of Downe, shaded by woods amid which the 
sparkling Forth hurries its rapid waters in mournful music, is a fine 
object. It is a huge square building, and stands on a gentle elevation 
at the confluence of the Teath and the Ardoch.’? —* The village of . 
Downe, not far removed, consists of one principal street which divides 
two smaller ones. 

¢ Callander, buried in hills, secretly reposes at the foot of Benledi; 
and notwithstanding the melancholy green of the fir trees which 
crown the summit of the craig of Callander to the north, sweep 
along its base, and overtop the village, yet it has a cheerful aspect.’— 
‘ Here again the beautiful Teath presents itself: I never beheld a 
more rapid, lively, and fine river ; it winds in a thousand picturesque 
forms.’ — ; 

‘ Iam just, dear Madam, setting out to visit the Trossachs, but. 
I would advise every stranger either to engage a chaise at Stirling 
for the time they intend to be absent, or write previously to 
Mr. M‘Gregor, at the inn at Callander, or they may be disappointed 
in being conveyed thither. So many persons are now attracted to 
this far-famed spot, in consequence of Mr. Walter Scott’s beautiful 
poem of “ The Lady of the Lake,’ as to exceed all calculation; 
the number of carriages which have stopped at this place during the 
present season, already exceeds five hundred.’ — 

¢ August 16.—Verbal descriptions of places, however animated 
and copious, rarely or never enable the mind to form adequate cone 
ceptions of the originale. This remark is particularly applicable to 
the Trossachs; and even Mr. Walter Scott, who, in his rich de- 
scriptions, paints with poetical imagery like a Salvator Rosa, or a, 
Claude Lorraine, falls infinitely short in depicting the sublimity of 
this scenery. No painter, no poet can ever bring before the eyes or 
imagination of those who have not been themselves spectators, what 
are the diversity and grandeur of these astonishing scenes. — 

‘ Proceeding from Callander, the mountains range themselves in 
such wild magnificence, and rise in such abrupt and rugged forms, 
with dark woods spreading over their summits, and sweeping into the 
broad glittering rivers and lakes, which rapidly succeed one anothers, 
it is impossible to pourtray their grandeur and ie The figures 
of these mountains are so varied, grotesque, wild, inaccessible, 
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pointing their tops to the heavens where not shrouded in clouds, as 
to create a region of their own, beyond which there seems no 
possibility of passing. The disposition of the woody scenery is pre- 
eminently beautiful; the birch trees hang their elegant and weeping 
branches in pensile loveliness over the rocks, peeping in rude fo 
ments from amidst the various trees, which soften and adorn their 
native wildness. Such are the Trossachs for ten miles.’ — 

‘ The first lake which presented itself between Callander and the 
Trossachs, was the transparent water of Loch Venacher, the Lake of 
the Fair Valley, at whose verge the carriage wound between it and 
so narrow a pass: of mountainous rocks to the right, as often to 
endanger being plunged into its watery bed. ‘Towering above this 
beautiful lake, the high summit of Benledi appears. — Passing the 
romantic bridge of Turk, the scenery becomes more sylvan, and 
softens into woody banks on the edge of Loch Achray, beyond 
which is the field of devotion. On the right there is a distant view of 
the forest of Glenfinlas, filled with the deer which in ancient times 
belonged to the Kings of Scotland ; aid adjacent was a field for tilts 
and tournaments.’ — 

‘ Loch Catherine, when first seen in full expanse, assumes the form 
ofabay. The rocks, ranging themselves in an amphitheatre covered 
with woods, and island beyond island emerging from the lake, with 
mountains more wild in their appearance than it is possible to 
describe.’ — 

‘ The den of the Ghosts is directly opposite to Rough Island ; 
and is an abyss of rocks and woods, most awfully grand, on the south 
side of. the lake. In Gaelic it is called Coir-nan-uireskin. Coir is 
expressive of a cauldron laid on its side, being a deep valley closed at 
one end. These dark hideous shelving rocks, of an immense breadth, 
piled one above another, afford an abode to foxes, wild cats, and 
badgers.’ — 

‘ The lochs Catherine and Ness are never frozen beyond a few 
fathoms from the margin, where the water is shallow. This fact was 
long accounted wonderful, and attributed to some peculiar quality of 
the water ; but the water of Loch Catherine differs in no respect from 
other fresh water; and the water of both lakes freezes as quickly as 
any other water when exposed in separate vessels. ‘The phenomenon 
of the lakes themselves never being frozen over, is easily and com- 
pletely accounted for, by the discoveries of modern chemistry. 

‘ Water, like most other bodies, is expanded by heat, and con- 
densed, or contracted in volume by cold ; but there is this peculiarity: 
in the effects of heat or cold on water, that water is gradually con- 
densed by cold, until it arrives within a few degrees of the freezing 
point, when it begins to be again gradually dilated ; and when it 
reaches the freezing point, it expands with violence. This being the 
case, water in very deep lakes can never be frozen in such climates as 
ours. When the upper stratum is condensed in its progress towards 
freezing, it becomes, of course, specifically heavier than the strata 
below it, and sinks down towards the bottom. What was the second 
stratum, now becomes the uppermost, is condensed in its turn, 


becomes specifically heavier, and sitk# down as the first sunk. All 
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the strata in the lake must necessarily go through the same process, 
sinking and rising alternately before congelation can take place; but 
where the water, as in Loch Catherine, is one hundred and thirty 
fathoms deep, the uppermost strata receive their original temperature 
long before they reach the bottom, rise again in their turn, and in 
such ¢limates as ours, the process goes on for ever, and prevents 
actual congelation. 
¢ The torrents of rain, which descended in going to the Trossachs, 
certainly added to the awful grandeur of the scenery ; for the clouds 
sometimes swept over the mountains, then encircled them in all their 
majestic wildness, and the sun beams every now and then gleaming 
on their sides, and playing on the surface, of the glittering lakes, 
with hundreds of silver streams an in tremendous noise down 
them, only exceeded by the heavy peals of thunder echoing from 
mountain to mountain, were so sublimely fine, as scarcely to make 
travellers wish for a more tranquil day; for the variableness of the 
weather did not deter several others from visiting the Trossachs; and 
it was pleasant, in so sequestered and wild a slice; to be hailed by 
those, who, like myself, had journeyed from their country and their 
home, to gaze upon the magical wonders of the now celebrated Loch 
Catherine.’ 
It now remains for us to pronounce an opinion on the merits 
of this tour as a composition; and having premised that the 
extracts which we have given are calculated to exhibit a 
favourable specimen of Miss Spence’s authorship, we may be 
allowed, without the charge of harshness, to be rather free in 
our concluding animadversions. Small as these volumes are, 
either the author or the printer has contrived to introduce into 
them an extraordinary proportion of blunders. Even in the few 
letters which occur before the fair writer leaves English ground, 
the number of trespasses is considerable. What traveller has 
heard of the Seine at Lancaster, or of the distance from Kendal 
to Penrith being only a stage of ten miles? We have here also 
Bolton for Burton, and Dr. Paisley for Dr. Paley ; inaccuracies 
the more remarkable because the present is a second edition. 
From Dumfries, Miss Spence writes that the Nith derives its 
name from “ mitidus, crooked,” a signification for which it would 
‘puzzle our deepest-read-scholars to produce an authority. In 
the progress northward, we find a recurrence of similar aberra- 
rations: ‘¢ Finglen’ is written for Finhaaln, and Brechin 
Castle is termed the property of the Hon. Mr. ML, as if there 
were an impropriety in openly afhxing Mr. Maule’s name to 
his well known residence. We scarcely expected a literary 
lady to say (Vol. ii. p. 56.) that * Aberdeen was the first city 
King Charles II. arrived at on-his restoration ;? and we: cannot 
subscribe to her accuracy in asserting (Vol.i. p.67.) that, 
‘from the temperature of‘ the climate, vegetation at Dumfries 
was two or three weeks more forward than in amass. “7 
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To this list of animadversions we must add the charge of 
transgressions against grammar, arising generally (as Vol. i. 
p-210.) from the sentences running into length and intricacy. 
if Miss Spence perseveres in her promised plan of favouring 
us with a second tour into Caledonia, we hope to meet with no 
such composition as the following, Vol.i. p. 48., ‘The source 
of the Nith is in the parish of Cummoch, and discharges itself,’ 
&c.5 or (p. 193.) ¢ The church of St. Ninians was employed as 
a powder magazine by the Pretender in 1745. Jt is an old 
town, &c. But we suspend our comments; — enough has 
been said to satisfy our readers that, while this * Caledoniap 
Excursion” may justly be termed a pleasant little sketch, it 


stands in no small need of revision and correction. L 9 
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Art. V. Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy: with Observations upon 
the Comatose Diseases. By J. Cheyne, M.D., &c. &c. S8vo. 8s. 
Beards. Underwood. 1812. 


We are already so well acquainted with Dr. Cheyne’s merits 

as a candid and faithful historian of the phenomena of 
disease, that we take up any new production of his pen with 
much interest; and the subject chosen for his present work re- 
quired farther illustration, the physiology of it being obscure, 
and the practice in it wavering and uncertain. Under the 
head of Apoplexy, we are in the habit of placing a number of 
diseases that differ considerably in their symptoms, and probably 
in their nature and tendency; and respecting those cases which 
are more decidedly apoplectic, opposite modes of treatment 
have been adopted by the most eminent practitioners. On 
each of these points, both the nosology and the cure of the 
class of diseases to which Dr. Cheyne has directed his attention, 
we think that he has afforded us some valuable additions to our 
stock of knowlege. 

The work may be viewed as consisting of three parts. In 
the first, the symptoms and history of the disease are detailed ; 
the morbid state of the brain is examined the propriety of the 
division of apoplexy into the two species, the sanguineous and 
the serous, is considered ; and the whole is illustrated by com- 
paring the previous history of the symptoms with the derange- 
ment of the parts actually existing after death. The second 
part is devoted to the treatment of apoplexy; the different 
remedies which have been proposed being successively brought 
info view, and the arguments employed by their advocates or 
their opponents being candidly examined. The next and 
most bulky part is composed o: the history of individual cases, 
vs with 
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with the appearances on dissection ; and to this is subjoined an 
ample commentary. 

The description of the apoplectic attack, at its commence- 
ment and during its continuance, until it terminates in death, 
or in a kind of partial and imperfect recovery, is drawn up with 
much characteristic accuracy ; and the varieties of the disease, 
as affecting different constitutions, are happily pourtrayed. 
We observe, however, less of novelty in this part than in ¢ the 
anatomy of apoplexy,’ in which the appearances of the brain 
are minutely described in all its parts, as they succes- 
sively present themselves to the dissector, The Doctor 
concludes his examination by the following ‘summary of the 


"age important of these appearances,’ in what he conceives to 
fpr 


e the order of their importance : 


¢ I mention first, the remains of an excited state of the minute 
arteries of the brain and its membranes, this probably being the most 
important, as it is the most unvarying appearance ; then the extra- 
vasation of blood, probably the consequence of the excited state of the 
vessels ; the turgescence of the venous system: the enlargement of 
the ventricles, partial or general ; and, lastly, the serous effusion 
which is generally found in various parts of the brain, and which 
would seem to imply previous absorption of the brain.’ 


It is remarked that the liver of apoplectics is often unsound, 
exhibiting that kind of disorganization which arises from excess © 
in the use of spirits. The brain and the liver are the only parts 
of the body which appear to have any necessary connection 
with the apoplectic state. 

In a section intitled ‘ Observations on the diseased Appear- 
ances,’ Dr. Cheyne enters into a consideration of the different 
hypotheses that have been formed to account for apoplexy; or 
rather to connect the diseased appearances, as exhibited on 
dissection, with the preconceived physiological opinions of the 
several writers. He presents us with a brief review of all 
the leading doctrines, from Galen to Cullen; and we may 
fairly characterize them all as being founded on false principles, 
and inadequate to explain the phenomena. ‘The opinions of 
Morgagni and Dr. Baillie, on account of the respect which 
attaches to their names, are combated more at length. The 
only conclusion that we can draw,— which is, however, a con- 
clusion of great importance, — is that all cases of apoplexy are 
preceded by excitement of the vessels of the brain; and pro- 
bably to this excitement the leading features of the disease may 
be referred. 

_ The remarks on the treatment of apoplexy, which forms the 
subject of thé next section, are confined to the three heads of 
blood-letting, emetics and purges, and external applications. 


For 

















For the practice of bleeding, Dr. Cheyne is a most strenuous 
advocate ; and he takes great pains to consider all the objections 
which have been urged against it, and to repel their force. He 
observes ; 


‘ Blood-letting is objected to, first by those who consider apoplexy 
simply a disease of indirect debility ; secondly, by those who consider 
paralysis the consequence, not so much of any diseased condition con- 
nected with or allied to apoplexy, as of the evacuations which are used 
to remove the fit ; and, thirdly, by those who consider that the attack 
may be symptomatic of serous, rather than of sanguineous apoplexy.’ 


The sum of the answer to these objections may be’comprized 
in a few words, that dissections exhibit in all cases a state of in- 
creased activity of the vessels; that this increase takes place in 
the serous as well as in the sanguineous species ; that the symp- 
toms of disease, if not too far advanced, are frequently removed 
by bleeding; and that, when this remedy has not been employed, 
the attack commonly runs on to a fatal termination. On the 
whole, we conceive that the use of evacuations in apoplexy is 
sufficiently established; although it must be evident that, when 
the injury of the brain has actually been effected, even the most 
powerful remedies can be of little avail. We agree with Dr. 
Cheyne in his reprobation of emetics, as a general remedy in 
apoplexy. Of the effects of blisters and other external applica- 
tions, he entertains no very favorable opinion; and probably, 
without evacuations, they would be of little use. 

The cases, which are given in the last part of the work, are 23 
innumber. ‘lhey contain an account of the nature of the attack, 
the practice which was adopted, and the appearances after death; 
which last are afterward made the subject of a commentary, 
forming altogether an extremely valuable body of information, 
both theoretical and practical. One important point is incul- 
cated in this commentary, which must not be passed over without 
some notice. The author dissents from the opinion proposed by 
Cullen, and of late generally adopted, that all the comatose dis- 
eases are referable to one class ; and that lethagy, catalepsy, &c., 
are only degrees or modifications of epilepsy. We think that 
many of his remarks are founded on just observations, and we 
agree with him that, in extreme cases, these two kinds of dis- 
eases are sufficiently distinct from each other: yet at the same 
time they are so much connected, that it would be, in many in- 
stances, very difficult to draw the line of discrimination between 
them ; and it not unfrequently happens that the same case may 
in one stave appear to be apoplexy and in another to be lethargy. 
We are, however, glad that the subject is brought under dis- 
cussion from so respectable a quarter, and we hope that it will 
be farther examined. ° 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, 
from the Accession of Philip V. to the Death of Charles IIL, 
1700 to 1788. Drawn from original and unpublished Documents. 
By William Coxe, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and Rector of Bemerton. 3 Vols. 4to. Six Guineas. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1812. 


F the high wages of labour and the heavy duties on paper 
A have exceedingly enhanced the price of books, limited the 
diffusion of knowlege, and tended to confine it within the 
circle of the great and opulent, the evil is farther aggravated 
by the cupidity of authors and booksellers ; who, in the prices 
which they charge for their works, in some instances, not only 
lose sight of the nature of their calling but violate the rules of 
just dealing. With regret we observe that the veteran writer 
sollaee us, who to the profession of an author adds the rank of 
a church dignitary, has on the present occasion submitted to 
this reprehensible course. A hireling traflicker in literature 
could not have set a more extravagant price than that which is 
demanded for these slender quartos; one of which is eked out by 
an appendix, consisting of public documents that are neither rare 
nor of great value. Printed on common paper, the cost of the 
work is six guineas, (the six stupendous volumes of Gibbon 
fetched no more!) and on imperial paper, twelve guineas ! 
Surely authors forget that the consideration which they enjoy 
is not owing to the lucrative nature of their calling, but to the 
importance and dignity of their functions as the depositaries 
and guardians of letters; on whom rests the high obligation to 
maintain our proudest claim to pre-eminence. How con- 
temptible would they appear, if they were solely actuated by 
the spirit and maxims of mere traders? If such be the prin- 
ciples on which an author is resolved to act, let him not pro- 
fane this noble occupation, but have recourse to a pursuit more 
congenial with his feelings. Men of such a stamp will never 
reach excellence, nor even attain mediocrity. Without a higher 
passion than the mere desire of gain, an acfor cannot rise to the 
height of his profession; and a more noble feeling is indis- 
pensable to the artist who aspires to the first distinction in his 
line: but the author in whom the love of fame is not para- 
mount belies his vocation, and prostitutes the rare and choice 
favours of nature with which he has been blessed. 

Turning from this consideration, in which a fair and respect- 
able name is thus implicated, let us proceed to the Memoirs; 
where we shall see it associated with qualities and services 
which impress the mind ina very different manner. In the work 
itself, his readers will find Mr. Coxe to be the same traveller, 


». 4 biographer, and historian, who engaged a large share of their 


favour 
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fayour on former occasions ; and they will discern the same unva- 
rying energy, the same unremitting diligence, the same perspi- 
cuity, and the same sound judgment, which then recommended 
him. Indeed, one advantage places this performance above 
those which have preceded it; the author is more master of his 
subject, and in consequence not only is his arrangement more 
happy, but his narrative is more lucid and pointed. If Mr. 
Coxe cannot lay claim to the higher excellences of historical 
composition, he is not a person who can bestow labour on a 
subject without deriving benefit from his exertions ; — he is not 
a student whom the greater consideration of a topic bewilders, 
and who, the longer he ponders over it, becomes more con- 
fused. In his history of the House of Austria, he had occa- 
sion to travel over the ground which the work before us again 
occupies; and the effect of his second survey has been, as 
we have stated above, that the former production must yield to 
the present in arrangement and neatness of transition. Thefe 
Memoirs, indeed, are perspicuous without being tedious, and 
concise without being obscure; the incidents related in them 
arising out of each other, as in a well framed drama. Even that 
reader who is no eritic will perceive the justness of this observ- 
ation in the. facility with which he accompanies the writer, and 
enters into the subject ; and he will find no want of more in- 
formation than Mr.Coxe’s pages supply, in order to obviate any 
difficulties which the events in detail may seem to create. 

Amid the display with which, according to his usual man- 
ner, the author relates the favours done to him by the great, 
his sober readers will behold with surprize, and no small satis- 
faction, the long and interesting list of original materials 
which his industry has procured for his present work; and 
which, in hands like his, cannot fail to render it, in a great 
nee an original performance. Mr. Coxe thus speaks of 
them: 


‘ With respect to manuscript-authorities, I trust, without incur- 
ring the imputation of vanity, I may boast, that for number, au- 
thenticity, and interest, they yield to none ever committed to the 
inspection of any individual writer. ‘They comprise the diplomatic 
correspondence of the British government with the courts of Europe 
in general, during the greater part of the last century, of which I 
availed myself in composing the Memoirs of Sir Robert and Lord 
Walpole, and the History of the House of Austria; the corres- 
pondence and papers of our ministers and agents in Spain; and a 
great variety of plans, reports and communications, from numerous 
mdividuals, ether directly or indirectly connected with the British 

overnment. 

‘I shall proceed to specify the collections which I have principally 
eonsulted, 
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‘ The letters from Torcy and Harcourt, relating to the Testa- 
ment of Charles the Second, in the Hardwicke Papers, to which I 
obtained access by the permission of my noble friend the Earl of 
Hardwicke, whose kindness I can never sufficiently acknowledge. 

¢ Iam indebted to my venerable friend H. P. Wyndham, Esq., 
late member for the county of Wilts, for the communication of the 
correspondence of Mr. Bubb Doddington, afterwards Earl of Mel- 
combe, Envoy in Spain from 1714 to1716. This has furnished rare 
and valuable information on the character, conduct, and designs of 
Alberoni ; and has enabled me to place in a new and distinct point of 
view the short brt brilliant period of his administration. 

¢ Letters from Si Luke Schaub and Earl Stanhope, both of 
whom were deputed to Madrid in 1717 and 1718, to prevent or sus- 
pend a rupture with Spain. —In the Hardwicke Papers. 

‘ The diplomatic correspondence of Mr. William Stanhope, after. 
wards Earl of Harrington, during his missions in Spain, from 1722 
to 1727. This furnishes many interesting particulars relative to the 
negotiation for the cession of Gibraltar; the abdication of Philip 
the Fifth; the short reign and death of his son Louis ; the resump- 
tion of the crown by Philip ; and the administration of Ripperda. 
Also his correspondence during his temporary mission in 1728 to 
conclude the treaty of Seville.— Principally in the Harrington Papers, 
for the communication of which J again beg leave to repeat my grate- 
ful acknowledginents to his grandson, the Earl of Harrington. 

‘ Papers and documents relative to the rise, administration, and 
disgrace of Ripperda. Of these I may particularly specify the letters 
and communications of Platania and Caraccioli, two Sicilian Abbots, 
in high favour with Philip. Also the Papers and Reports of St. Sa- 
phorin, British agent at Vienna during the celebrated mission of 
Ripperda. — In the Walpole and Hardwicke Papers. 

‘ Dispatches and communications from the French embassadors at 
Madrid, during the intimate intercourse between the British and 
French governments in 1727 and 1728, among which I may distin- 
= those of Count Rottembourg. Also the letters of Louis the 

ifteenth ; the official instructions of the French government ; the 
correspondence of Cardinal Fleury, with the King and Queen of 
Spain ; and various notices relative to the court and cabinet of Ma- 
drid, communicated by him to Horatio, afterwards Lord Walpole, 
then British minister at Paris. —In the Walpole Papers.’ 


The importance of the next document induces us to insert 
the author’s account of it, although it be rather diffuse, as it 
exhibits an example of diplomatic excellence in the person 
of a British subject, which is not perhaps of very frequent 
occurrence : 


‘ From this. period commences the interesting correspondence of 
Mr. afterwards Sir Benjamin Keene, who first filled the post of con- 
sul at Madrid, and subsequently of envoy plenipotentiary, from 
1723 to 1742, and from 1749 till his death in 1757, when he was in- 
vested with the character of embassador. Jt would be needless to 
enlarge on the advantage I have drawn from this unrivalled collection 
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in regard to the administrations of La Paz and Patiiio; the causes 
of the war in 1742; and above all in narrating the life and reign 
of Ferdinand the Sixth, which are comparatively little known even to 
the Spaniards themselves. Lastly, this collection has furnished the 
interesting correspondence with Mr. Pitt, on the attempt to implicate 
Spain in the war against France, by the cession of Gibraltar. It has 
seldom been the lot of a public minister to fill so important a post as 
Sir Benjamin Keene, for so ren, | a period of time, and with such 
general success ; or to enjoy the honour of so intimate an intercourse 
with the sovereigns at whose court he resided. 

‘ The late Earl of Hardwicke, who was an accurate judge of 
diplomatic merit, once purposed to publish an analysis of so valuable 
a portion of our diplomatic treasures; and thus spoke of Sir Benja- 
min Keene and his correspondence, in his intended Preface : 

‘ « Sir Benjamin Keene was remarkable for a thorough knowledge 
of the secret springs of the Spanish cabinet. The portraits he has 
drawn are singularly striking and descriptive ; and the sketch he has 
left of Ferdinand the Sixth and his Queen Barbara ; of the discordant 
characters of Carvajal and Ensenada; of the means which he em- 
ployed to procure the disgrace of Ensenada, and the appointment 
of Wall, is the most interesting narrative of secret history that ever 
was given in the dispatches of any embassador. He was a perfect 
master of the forms of business in Spain, and always negotiated with 
temper, firmness, and address. He never miscarried for want of 
laying his stress on the proper argument, or misapplying the mode of 
enforcing it. 

‘ « His skill in the Spanish language contributed greatly to the 
success of his negotiations. He knew how to accommodate himself to 
the circumstances of the times, and to adapt his conduct to the temper 
of the court in which he resided, and of the ministers with whom he 
negotiated. Such justice is now done to the memory of Sir Benja- 
min Keene, that a comparison with him carries with it the eulogium 
of any foreign minister.” ’ 

‘ To the Riadaies of my friend Benjamin Keene, Esq., nephew of 
the embassador, I owe the advantage of being able to present to the 
public the information contained in this interesting correspondence. 
Indeed it was this advantage which first encouraged me to under- 
take the composition of these Memoirs.’ 


Mr. Coxe then goes on to observe : 


‘ To Frederic Nassau, Esq., I am indebted for the use of the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Earl of Rochford, who went to 
Madrid as embassador in 1763, and continued till 1767. It contains 
many notices relative to the administrations of Squillaci and Grimaldi, 
to the memorable tumult at Madrid, to the msurrections in America, 
to the expulsion of the Jesuits, and to the negotiations with Gri- 
maldi, on the American settlements, on the Manilla ransom, and on 
other matters of considerable interest. 

‘ My grateful thanks are due to the Earl of Malmesbury, for the 
kind communication of his interesting papers, when chargé d’affaires 
at Madrid in 1770 and 1771, at the outset of his diplomatic ae. 
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These documents shew the origin and arrangement of the dispute 
relative to Falkland’s Islands, which was successfully terminated by 
his agency, and comprise many valuable hints, on the character of 
Charles the Third, on that of the prime minister Grimaldi, and on 
the state of the Spanish court and nation. From the same source, J 
derived various communications relative to the transactions of Spain 
with Russia, especially the armed neutrality, and the offer of pur- 
chasing the co-operation of Catherine the Second in the American 
war, by the cession of Minorca. 

‘ To the kindness of Lord Grantham, I owe the obliging commu- 
nication of the dispatches of his noble father Lord Grantham, durin 
his embassy at Madrid from 1771 to 1779, a period of which the 
secret history is little known. From this valuable correspondence, I 
have drawn the most important information. It throws much light 
on the administration and retreat of D’Aranda, and on the causes 
which led to the resignation of Grimaldi, and the appointment of Flo- 
rida Blanca. Lastly, it developes the motives which induced Charles 
the Third to join France in the American war, a measure so opposite 
to the real interests of Spain, as well as to his own professions and 
those of his minister. The collateral correspondence of Lord Roch- 
ford when Secretary of State, as well as of his successor Lord Wey- 
mouth, and of Lord Stormont, during his embassy at Paris, which 
is also preserved in the Grantham Collection, contributed greatly 
to trace the connections and policy of the two Bourbon courts at 
that eventful period. 

© I obtained various documents from the Papers of Sir Stanyer 
Porten, who was consul at Madrid during the embassy of Lord 
Bristol, afterwards secretary to Lord Rochford, and Under Se- 
eretary of State. Among these papers I found many notices on the 
commerce and finances of Spain, and the interesting account written 
by Mr. Cumberland, of his mission to Madrid, printed in the seventy- 
second chapter. These papers were in the possession of his late 
widow. 

‘ The Marquis of Lansdowne obligingly and liberally committed 
to my a the various communications between his noble father 
then Earl of Shelburne, and the British agents at Paris, as well as 
with M. de Vergennes, De Grasse, and Rayneval, on the negotiation 
for the peace of 1782. 

‘ My warmest acknowledgments are due to Lord Auckland, who 
after concluding the commercial treaty with France, filled the office 
of British embassador at Madrid, with equal honour to himself and 
advantage to hiscountry. His Lordship kindly favoured me with the 
use of his Manuscript Collections, as well for the composition of this 
work, as for that of my history of the House of Austria. These 
papers have furnished much valuable information, relative to the 
period between the peace of Paris and the death of Charles the Third, 
to the administration and principles of Florida Blanca, and to the 
financial, commercial, military, and naval system of Spain. 

‘ By the favour of Lord Holland, I obtained also the inspection of 
piv: manuscript documents collected during his Lordship’s journey 
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‘The Walpole papers and other sources are then indicated; and 
Mr.C. ends with a tribute to a more humble name, to which, we 
suspect, heis not less (though differently) indebted than to those 
higher personages who have precedence in this enumeration ; 


‘ I cannot close this Preface without announcing my obligations to 
my faithful and intelligent secretary, Mr. Hatcher, for the very great 
advantages which I have derived trom his assistance in preparing this 
work for the press; and in particular from his knowledge of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. His modesty prevented me from 
. making this acknowledgment in my former publications ; but I can 
no longer with-hold this tribute of esteem and gratitude for his literary 
services during a period of sixteen years.’ 


The work commences with an historical introduction, or a 
sketch of the Spanish history from the union of Castile and 
Arragon to the extinction of the Austrian line; a part which 
has little to recommend it till we reach the unhappy reign: of 
Charles III., which closes the Austrian dynasty. Here we con- 
template in glowing and strong colours, the evils attendant on an 
imbecile government: but in the case of Spain, during this reign, 
they were unspeakably aggravated by the prospect of a disputed 
succession. ‘The portraits of the adventurers Nitard and Valen- 
zuela are well drawn; and that of the monarch.is a complete 
picture of a mind labouring under the extreme of weakness. 

It has been the author’s aim to develope the policy by which 
th: court of France secured the succession of Spain to a Bourbon 
prince; a plan which *xably conceived, incessantly and dextrously 
pursuec, and in no instance overlooked. From the stipulated 
marriage of the Infanta, until the accession of Philip, it consti- 
tutes as it were a principal business of the French ministry ; or 
rather of Louis XIV., who, during the greater part of that 
period, himself included the ministry ; and nothing can be ima- 
gined more consummate, or that displays more deep contri- 
vance, more exquisite address, and a more happy combination of 
means. In this affair, indeed, the skill of the statesman 
was eminently befriended by fortune. — The first part of the 
present volume contains a complete exposure of this grand 
result ; and in no work, perhaps, does Louis XIV. appear so 
much to advantage as an able monarch. ‘The great objects 
which he atchieved are made to stand forwards in all their im- 
portance: but the silly parade with which they were executed, 
and which gave so much offence, are passed over; and it is 
here seen that, if motives of vanity had too great a sway over his 
mind, he still was fully aware of the importance of the measures 
which he pursued, and duly appreciated their utility. 

We had selected the passages in this volume that bear us out 
in the character which we give to this transaction, and intended 
to 
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to have inserted them in our pages: but we are aware that, 
however gratifying they might prove to those who are fond of 
tracing the steps of able statesmen, they are less interesting to 
the generality of readers than many other parts of the narrative, 
and we therefore pass them over. ‘History scarcely furnishes 
another instance of an enterprize of equal magnitude, in 
effecting which, fortune, and human address and activity, have 
had so equal ashare. It would seem to have required the lon 

succession of dextrous manceuvres, which were adopted by the 
French court, — the fit of jealousy on the part of Don John of 
Austria, to which the French match was owing, —all the address 
of Harcourt,—the forbidding deportment of Count Harrach,— 
the ascendancy and later bias of Portocarrero,—the antipathy of 
the Pope to the house of Austria, —and the feeble contexture 
of Charles’s mind, to insure the fortunes of the Bourbon prince. 
After all, probably, he would not have fixed himself on the throne 
of Spain, had not a Princess Orsini formed a part of his court ; 
had not Britain been ruled by a weak Queen, and by treacherous 
counsellors ; and had not the Archduke Joseph died, and Leopold 
succeeded to the imperial throne:—but for these seeming 
casualties, the exertions, the exquisite management, and the sa- 
crifices of Louis, might have been in vain. —The elaborate close 
of the author’s note, referring to the share which Louis XIV. 
took in accomplishing the accession of his grandson to the 


Spanish throne, might, we think, have been spared. The trans- ~ 


actions speak for themselves, and, together with the nature of 
man and the character of the French monarch, exclude even the 
slightest degree of doubt on the subject. 

A circumstance occurred on the occasion of announcing the 
contents of King Charles’s will, which is so singular and revolting 
as to induce us to submit to our readers the account here given 
of it: 


¢ On the third of November, 1700, died Charles the Second, the 
last male of the Austrian dynasty, which had governed Spain from 
the death of Ferdinand and Isabella to the period at which these 
Memoirs commence. | 

‘ The King had scarcely expired, before the ministers and officers 
of state assembled, according to antient custom, to examine and pub- 
lish the royal testament. As this was a new ara in the history of 
Spain, and as general anxiety prevailed to know the new sovereign, 
the palace was crowded with people of all ranks, and the anticham 
filled with the foreign ministers and principal courtiers, all eager to 
receive the earliest intelligence. At Tength the folding doors being 


thrown open, the Duke of Abrantes appeared, and a general silence 
ensued to hear the nomination. Near the door stood the two mini- 
sters of France and Austria, Blecourt and Harrach. Blecourt ad- 
vanced with the confidence of a man who expected a declaration 
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bis favour; but the Spaniard casting on him a look of indifference, 
advanced to Harrach, and embraced him with a fervour which an- 
nounced the most joyful tidings. Maliciously prolonging his com- 
pliment, and repeating his embrace, he said, “ Sir, it is with the 
greatest pleasure — Sir, it is with the greatest satisfaction — for my 
whole life—I take my leave of the most illustrious house of Austria.” 
The embassador, who during this strange address had already begun 
to express his own satisfaction and promise the future favour of his 
sovereign, was thunderstruck with the malicious and unlooked for in- 
sult ; and it required all his firmness to remain and hear the contents 
of the will, which overthrew the hopes and baffled the plans of his 
imperial master.’ — 

‘ This celebrated testament consisted of fifty-nine articles. The 
first eleven related to matters of religion and internal government ; 
the twelfth to the succession of the issue of Charles, should he leave 
heirs. ‘This served as an introductory clause to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth articles, which contained the dispositions for the transfer 
of the monarchy to a new sovereign. 

‘ The will declared Philip Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dau- 
phin, heir of the whole Spanish monarchy; in case of his death 
without issue, or accession to the French crown, entailed it on his 
brother the Duke of Berry, on the same condition ; next on the Arch- 
duke Charles, second son of the Emperor, with a similar provision 
against its union with the Austrian dominions; and finally on the 
Duke of Savoy and his heirs. ‘The testament recommended the im- 
mediate successor to espouse one of the Archduchesses. Should the 
new King be a minor or absent, the administration was vested in a 
junta or council of regency, consisting, as was customary, of the 
Queen as president, and the principal members of the church and 
state; namely, the Primate Archbishop of ‘Toledo, Cardinal Porto- 
earrero; the inquisitor-general, Don Balthazar de Mendoza; the 
presidents of Castile and Arragon, Don Manuel Arias, and the Duke 
of Montalto; and the representatives of the grandees and council of 
state, the Counts of Benevente and Frigiliana. 

‘ The object of the will was evidently threefold: first, to prevent 
the dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy ; secondly, to obviate 
the danger of uniting the two crowns of France and Spain on the 
same head ; and lastly, to preserve the natural order of succession. 
The choice of a French prince was supported on the principle, that 
the renunciations of the two Infantas, aunt and sister of the testator, 
were merely intended to prevent the union of the two crowns-of 
France and Spain ; and that danger being obviated by the disposi- 
tions of the will, the natural right of succession necessarily took 
place.’ 


The following faithful portrait closes the author’s lively 
and concise account of the conduct of the court of France 
on Philip’s appointment, and his departure thence for his 
new kingdom : 

‘ Philip had just entered the seventeenth year of his age, and at a 


time when the ardour and petulance of youth exert their full force, 
was 
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was of so sedate or so docile a character, as to justify the remark of 
his governor the Duke of Beauvilliers, that his royal pupil had never 
given him a moment of uneasiness or contradiction. With this pliant 
disposition, bred up in a bigotted and monotonous court, where eve 
thing bore the stamp of submission, and bent before the nod of the 
great monarch, Philip had learnt to regard the person and will of his 

dfather with a respect almost bordering on adoration. He had 
imbibed also a deep and awful sense of religion, and in his whole 
conduct and deportment displayed a moral purity 21d scrupulous de- 
corum, which are rarely found in courts. A slight deformity of person 
was compensated by his prepossessing countenance; but he was stiff 
in his manners ; and his good qualities were concealed by extreme 
timidity, and ignorance of the world. The difficulties and dangers of 
his situation were too mighty even for a prince of superior capacity 
and maturer age ; and therefore, as the defects of his character were 
known, every precaution was necessary to watch over and direct his’ 
eonduct.’ 


Although the royal dynasty of Spain had been changed, and 
a new king had been seated on her throne, it was not her lot to 
experience any amelioration in the administration of her govern- 
ment; nor in the frame of it had any change been ever con- 
templated, or even desired. 

The state of things under the new government cannot be 
more correctly depicted than it appears in this short passage 
of the present author : 


‘ Philip literally obeyed the instructions which he had received from 
his grandfather, Louis XIV. He placed his full confidence in Por- 
tocarrero ; he suffered him to assume the power of forming the new 
ministry, of gratif ng his personal or political antipathies, and filling 
at his pleasure all offices and appointments of state; and from the 
commencement of his reign Philip was the king of a party and the 
vassal of France, to whom he principally owed his crown.’ 


By both Louis and Philip, it was considered that the latter 
owed his crown to Portocarrero. 

In the whole of this affair, making due allowance for some 
acting, — which statesmen so much affect, but which few men 
are so weak as not to penetrate,—the views of the energetic and 
magnificent Louis appear to be more enlarged, equitable, and 
beneficent than the representations given of him by the majority 
of Eaglich writers would indicate or warrant. It is still true, 
as Mr. Coxe ~bserves, that the French monarch contrived that 
there shouid be an ascendancy in favour of France in the 
counsels of Madria, and that his grandson’s government should 
not be Spanish; on which point he was fully bent, and for the 
accomplishment of which he exerted all the efforts of his mind. 
In proof of this fact, many passages from the present work 
smight be produced; let ane suflice : 


¢ Although 
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¢ Although the accession of Philip had been unexpectedly tranquil, 
it was not long before a spirit of opposition manifested itself against 
the new government. While Portocarrero was giving the reins to 
his ambition and vengeance, the French King was employed with 
equal activity to consolidate and extend his influence, by a change im 
the general system of administration. Under the Austrian sovereigns, 
the operations of the government had been conducted by the respec- 
tive councils or boards of Castile, War, Finance, the Indies, and 
Marine, and Grace, and Justice; and the chiefs of these boards 
formed a species of cabinet council, called the Universal Despacho. 
This body however was not assembled in the presence of the King ; 
but the real organ of the sovereign will, and consequently the prime 
minister of Spain, if we may use the term, was the principal secreta 
of the Despacho, whose office was to register the result of its deliber- 
ations ; submit it to the King, and announce the royal pleasure. The 
person who now filled this office was Ubilla, who acted so important 
a part in the arrangement of the late will. 

‘ A native Spaniard, who possessed all the advantages attached to 
this office, under a young and inexperienced sovereign, could not fail 
of becoming the real spring of the government. ‘T’o obviate the 
danger, Portocarrero and the president of Castile were admitted into 
the royal presence, when the secretary of the Despacho made his re- 
ports, and soon afterwards it was proposed to extend the same privi- 
lege to Harcourt, the French embassador. Louis, either confiding in 
the attachment of the Cardinal, or willing to shew the appearance of 
disinterestedness, affected to decline the proposal; but his prudery 
was overcome by the repeated instances of Portocarrero, and the 
conviction, that without this expedient, no human contrivance could 
prevent the government from becoming purely Spanish.’ 


This French controul, and Portocarrero’s gross misuse of his 
boundless authority, revived and added strength to the oppo- 
sition which the weakness of the late reign had called forth, 
and as it were embodied. The natural qualities of the youthful 
monarch now shewed themselves ; while the sombre state of the 
court, and the opposition which he experienced from the 
grandees, increased his dislike to business. Mr. Coxe’s picture 
of the state of the Spanish government, at the commencement 
of the new reign, is not less able and instructive than just and 
striking : 

‘ The police and internal government were sunk into the most de- 
plorable Seieliin. Even in the very capital itself, the neglect or ins 
capacity of past governments had given the reins to every species of 
licentiousness. ‘The palaces of the grandees, and even the churches, 
were become the asylum of crimes ; the slightest rise in the price of 
provisions excited the deepest alarm; every street and square’ was 
tilled with armed vagabonds, discarded domestics, people without 
occupation or the means of subsistence ; the establishments destined: 
to maintain the respect due to royalty were sunk into a mere empty 


form, and all the dignity of the crown had not been sufficient to pres 
serve 
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serve the late monarch from the most mortifying insults both to his — 
person and authority. 

‘ Similar disorder reigned in the finances. The royal revenues 
were half absorbed by the servants of government, or the farmers and 
agents on whom its necessities reduced it to depend for supplies; and 
at the same time, the people, both in the capital and the provinces, 
were vexed and loaded with every species of monopoly and extortion, 
The vast revenues of the new world were still more deplorably ade 
ministered ; the viceroys and governors, after defrauding the crown 
and oppressing the subject, were suffered to return from their go- 
vernments, and enjoy with impunity the fruits of their peculation and 
venality. 

¢ The crown was thus not only robbed of its splendour, but re- 
duced to inconceivable penury. The same difficulties occurred in 
raising ten pistoles as ten thousand; the salaries of the royal house- 
hold were unpaid ; the pay of the troops was in constant arrears, and 
the royal — were often reduced to share with mendicants the 
charitable donations of convents and hospitals, 

¢ Wretched as was the internal situation of Spain, its naval and 
military establishments were equally deplorable. 

‘ The two treaties contracted with Portugal and Savoy, which 
were intended to secure the throne and maintain tranquillity, were the 
principal causes of her ruin, from the imprudent security which they 
inspired. Hence both the frontiers of Spain and the distant pro- 
vinces were neglected. No care had been employed to fortify the 
frontiers of Andalusia, Valencia, and Catalonia, justly considered as 
the keys of the Peninsula. As if there had been no prospect of war, 
these provinces were without garrisons and magazines ; the fortifica- 
tions dilapidated, even the breaches which Vendome had made in the 
former siege of Barcelona were not repaired, and from Roses to Cadiz 
scarcely a single fort or castle was garrisoned or mounted with ar- 
tillery. ‘The same negligence prevailed in the ports of Galicia and 
Biscay-; the magazines were without ammunition; the arsenals and 
work-shops empty ; the art of constructing ships was lost ; the royal 
navy consisted only of those armed vessels which were employed in 
the trade to South America, and a few galloons ; six gallies, decayed 
from age, were anchored in the bay of Carthagena, and seven were 
kept in the ports of the Genoese territory. The distant provinces 
were equally defenceless. In Naples were only six couples come 
panies, in Sicily 500 men ; scarcely 300 in Sardinia and the Balearic 
Isles ; and in the Netherlands and Milan, the countries the best pro- 
vided against an attack, there were only 8,000 troops in the former, 
and 6,000 in the latter. 

‘ The militia appeared only on the muster roll, and were inex- 

ienced and undisciplined, and the peasantry were alone obliged 
to provide themselves with muskets. The whole army did not exe 
ceed 20,000. men.’ —- | 

¢ The soldiery, far from being won over to the new government 
by the usual graces, not only derived no benefit from the change of 
sovereigns, but-saw even the regular payment of their scanty pittance 
suspended. Such impolitic parsimony damped the sanguine hopes of 
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@ people who expected that the accession of a new dynasty would be 
marked by a profusion of favours and benefits, and who flattered 
themselves that their country would resume all its pristine splendout 
without sweeping away those abuses and incumbrances which had been 


acc umulating for ages.’ 


It surprizes us to learn that the cause of discontent men- 
tioned in the next passage was given to this jealous and haughty 
nation: but it shews the predominance of vanity in the mind of 


the French monarch: 


‘ The pride and dignity of the Spanish nation were deeply wounded 
by an order which imparted to the peers of France the same rank 
and hononrs as were enjoyed by the grandees of Castile; and it re- 
quired all the influence and even the threats of Philip to extort the 
acquiescence of his high-spirited nobles in this odious measure.’ 


The author then proceeds: 


‘ The dissatisfaction of the natives was aggravated by the petulance 
of French ridicule, and by the eagerness of the French to domineer 
in the trivial concerns of customs, manners, and fashions ; by the ree 
form of the royal kitchen, and the introduction of French cookery ; 
the occasional use of the French costume, and the abrogation of 
many parts of the antient etiquette. The impression which these ap- 
parently trifling innovations made on a people bigotted to their own 
usages, will appear from an incident which occurred during the pres 
parations for the marriage. Philip ordered the Marquis of Villa- 
franca, to whose department the direction of such matters belonged, 
to deliver to a French upholsterer the tapestry, hangings, and other 
ornaments which were to be used on this occasion, ‘The rigid Spa- 
niard did not suffer his devotian to France to outweigh his national 
prejudices. He refused compliance, and, to the remonstrances of 
the upholsterer, replied, «* We must live in Spain, as they doin Spain ;”” 
and nothing but a new and positive order. from the King could induce 
him to obey. 

‘ The change of sovereigns /ed with it other mischiefs, which all 
the vigilance of the Frenci court was in vain exerted to prevent. On 
thé accession of a French prince, Madrid was crowded with swarms 
of Frenchmen, of the most despicable and abandoned characters, who 
were eager to gather the fruits of the promised land. Whole tribes 
of harlots, swindlers, gamesters, pickpockets, and projectors, were 
all allured thither by the /ure of gain, aad by their infamous conduct 
at once vilified their native country, and gave new force to that odium 
which had hitherto operated as an insuperable barrier between the 
two nations. 

‘ The seeds of rebellion were diffused, and the public grievances 
aggravated by the fanaticism of the clergy. The priests abused the 
sacred office of confession, to excite discontent: the French were 
stigmatised as heretics; those who were connected with them were ac- 
cused of irreligion ; and even the authority of the Pope was falsely 
employed to give new strength to the pretensions of an Austrian prince. 
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_ © All these causes contributed to excite discontent in a natiog 
wedded to its antient establishments, and proud of the magnificence 
f its court. But the general odium was still further aggravated 
by the appointment of a Frenchman to the management of the 
finances.’ 


This person was the favourite child of Fortune, Orri; wha, 
whatever might be his skill in his department, afterward 


such convincing proofs of his deficiency in every quality which 


fits a man for a high station and a new scene. 

"The two grand pillars, on which the commencing monarchy 
reposed, were Portocarrero and Arias. Mr. Coxe’s portraits of 
these personages will dissipate from our minds all wonder at the 
sceries of which we have given sketches, and will abate the ads 
miration which we may have had the courtesy to bestow on the 
imposing offices of ministers of state : 


‘ Portocarrero, proud of his important services to the house of 
Bourbon, grasped at all the power of the state, and deemed no reward 
too great for his merits. Though an adroit intriguer, and versed in 
all the arts of petty cunning, he was slow in the transaction of busi- 
ness, and inexperienced in the great duties of government; yet he 
was presumptuous and opiniative, stern and supercilious, when he had 
fio personal interest to consult ; supple and fawning when he hoped or 
feared. Jealous of his ascendancy he secluded the King in the interior 
of the palace, inspired him with distrust of the nobles, whom he re- 

resented as enemies of the royal authority ; and filled him with the 
Sonstant dread of being treated as a dignified slave, like Charles the 
Second. He at the same time employed his artifices with equal suc- 
cess among the nobles; and widened the distance between them and 
the court, by inspiring them with a similar jealousy of the person and 
wer of the sovereign. His flattery of the King of France was in 
the highest degree extravagant s and he eagerly proposed or supported 
every measure which appeared agreeable to the court of Versailles, 
however contrary to the interests or prejudices of his country. Yet 
with the same selfish spirit which directed his actions in other instances, 
he no sooner perceived the revival of the national antipathy to fo- 
feigners, than he began to complain of being overruled by orders from 
Versailles, and threw on the French counsels and nation the odium 
‘which he had excited by his own rigor and servility. 
~ € Don Manuel Arias, president of the council of Castile, possessed 
more intelligence and capacity for business than Portocarrero, but 
‘was equally stern and unconciliating. He was originally a knight of 
Malta; and at the age of fifty was prompted by ai or ambition, 
tassume the clerical habit. He had been recently appointed Arch- 
bishop of Seville ; but the proud fame of Ximenes had not ceased 
to present a temptation to Spanisl/ prelates ; and Arias looked for- 
ward to the time when he hoped to unite the Roman purple with the 
primacy of Spain and the high-office of Grand Inquisitor. Harsh 
and overbearing to inferiors, he surpassed even Portocarrero in servility 
¥o those from whom he hoped for advancement. His language on the 
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rerogative of a Spanish monarch assumed the florid colouring of 
ners gp ie , God,”’ he said, * had placed Philip at the bead 
of a government not only monarchical but more despotic than any 
other Christian kingdom ; even the right of remonstrance not belong- 
ing to his subjects without his permission. ‘The Cardinal-archbishop 
of Toledo,’’ he added, “had but one guardian angel to direet him, 
but to every king two tutelary angels were assigned, one for their 
private conduct, and one more able for the government of their 
states.”? By the illumination derived from this guardian spirit, he 
inferred, “that any King, though of the most moderate capacity, 
mast be more capable of governing than the ablest minister.’”’ ’ 


Portocarrero held the same language respecting the royal 
prerogative. May we not ascribe to these degrading principles, 
proclaimed by these base men and traitors to their nation, the 
calamitous fate of Philip’s descendants, and the present abject 
state of the Spanish people! 

The account which Mr. Coxe gives of the young monarch at 


this period is deserving of atrention : 


© In the midst of these embarrassments the temper and constitution 
of Philip began to change, and he sunk under the weight of diffi- 
culties too great for the strength of an ordinary capacity at so early 
an age. Fre, who at his first arrival in Spain had been lauded for 
his industry,. capacity, and intelligence, now fell into the extreme of 
iattention and indolence. He no longer observed regular and early 
hours, but indulged himself in midnight suppers, and on the ensuing 
days kept the members of the council in waiting whole hours for his 
appearance, at a time when the most urgent business was depending. 
It was justly said of him, ** He goes to council because he must go ; 
and in coming out, forgets what 3 ere there ; he keeps letters of 
business whole days unopened, and never speaks of them.” The 
¢xample of the monarch produced a similar effect on his counsellors ; 
and a grandee who had presented a memorial in succession to the 
King, the leading ministers, and the French embassador, said, with as 
much wit as justice, “* What a government is ours! a King who 
speaks not ; a Cardinal who listens not ; a President of Castile who 
gan not; and a French embassador who will not.”’ 


From this habitual indolence, no means could be found of 
sufficient potency to rouse him. Even the remongtrances of 
his grandfather availed only while they were yet frésh in his 
memory. 

Although Philip had not long been seated on the throne bee 
fore he married, yet that event may be considered as forming am 
epoch in-his reign, since it introduced on the scene those per 
sonages who had a paramount influence over its subsequent proe 
ceedings: The French King had fixed’on a Princess of Savoy to 
be the new Queen, but had at the same time discovered extreme 
anxiety lest this measure should disturb the ascendancy in the 
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Spanish councils which he had taken such pains:to establish, 
‘and which he was above all things desirous of maintaining, 
Hence it was that the Princess Orsini, who was devoted to the 
court of France, was appointed to attend the Queen on her 
journey; and that the latter had no sooner entered the dominions 
of her future husband, than her Piedmontese attendants were 
dismissed without a single exception. Orders were also given 
that no Piedmontese ‘should on any account approach her 
‘person ; and that she was only to give audience to ambassadors 
in the presence of the Princess Orsini. ‘These precautions 
‘seem to have been for the most part unnecessary, because she dis- 
covered no inclination, until she received grievous provocations, 
to thwart her grandfather-in-law, but shewed herself on all oc- 
¢asions obsequious to his wishes. Her absolute ascendancy 
over her husband was soon manifest: but that circumstance 
caused no interruption to Louis’s favourite object of governing 
his grandson’s kingdom. The author thus briefly describes the 
young Queen at the time of her arrival in Spzin : 


‘ Maria Louisa had scarcely entered her fourteenth year, and ap- 
peared still more youthful from the smallness of her stature ; but her 
spirit and understanding partook of the early maturity of her native 

climate, and to exquisite beauty of person and countenance she united 
the most captivating manners and graceful deportment.’ 


In order to guard against her decided influence over the easy 
and indolent young King, it became a matter of anxious delibera- 
tion to determine who should be her Camerara-mayor, or super- 

-intendant of her household; and the Princess Orsini, who - 
had attended her on her journey, was chosen: than whom, for. 
2ll purposes, no person better adapted could be found. Mr. 
Coxe thus describes that high office, and the lady who had been 
appointed to fill it: 


¢ The Camerara-mayor enjoyed a constant and intimate access te 
the royal presence, and was to be a species of guardian to her youth- 
ful mistress. From these circumstances the Cameraras-mayores in 

“former ‘times had not unfrequently governed both the court and 
“nation. 

‘ To fill this delicate post at the present period, many rare and 
even contradictory requisites were to. unite. It was necessary to 
chuse a lady of the highest rank and character, to give dignity to the 

“Office ; yet it was equally necessary that with a predominant influ- 
ence over the Queen, she should submit to be guided by the French 
minister. She could not be a Spaniard, because Portocarrero and 
Arias were jealous lest a native should labour for the advancement of 
-her own family and friends; and because the French monarch was no 
_less apprehensive that a native would not be sufficiently obedient to 
his controul. She could not, however, be sent directly from the 
French court ; for besides the want of an acquaintance with the lan- 
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guage, customs, and etiquette, a person so circumstanced would 
infalibly excite the jealousy of the nation. Still stronger though 
different objections occurred against making the choice at the court of 
Turin. By a singular coincidence of circumstances, all these requi- 
sites appeared to centre in the Princess Orsini, who from this period 
became one of the most prominent figures in the history of Spain 
during the war of the succession. 

‘Anne Marie of the illustrious family of La Tremouille, was 
daughter of Louis Duke of Noirmoutier, whose military services 
during the minority of Louis the Fourteenth had been rewarded 
with the rank of a Duke and Peer. She espoused at an early age*, 
Adrian Blaise de Taleyrand Prince of Chalais. Her husband being 
engaged in the celebrated duel with the family of La Fret, in which 
one of the partics was killed, was driven into exile. Having taken 
refuge in Spain he was followed by his young wife, who had thus an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Spanish language and 
manners. They afterwards removed into Italy, and while he found 
an asylum in the Venetian territories, she repaired to Rome to solicit 
the protection of the French Cardinals Bouillon and D’Estrees. Her 
charms are said to have made an impression on her two protectors, as 
well as on Cardinal Portocarrero, then Spanish minister at Rome; 
and her husband dying soon afterwards, she remained with no other 
resource than their bounty. By the recommendation of the two 
French cardinals and the approbation of the French court, a marriage 
was negotiated between her and Flavio D’Orsini, Duke of Bracciano 
and grandee of Spain, who was consequently recompensed with the 
French order of the Holy Ghost, an honour rarely bestowed on 
foreigners, however illustricus. 

‘ This connection produced the usual effects of interested and ill- 
assorted matches ; but the Duchess shone in all the pride of rank and 
affluence, and supplied the want of matrimonial felicity, by uniting 
in her society the most distinguished characters at Rome; and by 
frequent visits to her native country. With such opportunities for 
improvement, her talents, manners, and understanding acquired the 
highest polish, and she seon figured as one of the brightest ornaments 
; at Rome and Versailles. ' 

‘In one of her visits to Versailles, which was lengthened to the 
space of five years, she improved a former acquaintance which she had 
formed with Madame de Maintenon, into the strictest intimacy ; and 
became the admiration of the King and court. Her husband dying 
in 1698, she assumed his family name of Orsim, to gratify the nephew 
of Pope Innocent the Twelfth, who having purchased the duchy of 





«*'The exact age of this extraordinary woman is not known. 
But from the period of her father’s marriage, and a comparison of 
the births of her two brothers in 1642 and 1652, and her own marriage 
in 1659, we are inclined to think she was about the age of 53 when 
she was appointed camerara-mayor. Duclos is evidently mistaken 
in making her above 80 at the time of her death. Duclos, Memoires 
Secrets, t. i. p. 83. — P. Anselme, Histoire Genealogique de France, 
Kc. t.4. p.178.—- Moreri,’ 
| : U3. ¢ Bracciana, 
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Bracciano, was desirous to appropriate the title. Ambitious to figure 
in a still higher sphere than in the court of Rome, the faintest gleam 
of advancement could not escape her vigilant attention ; and the ex- 
pected marriage between Philip and a Piedmontese princess, presented 
an opportunity of which she adroitly availed herselt.’ 

This extraordinary ‘female had excited attention in other 
situations: but the reign of Philip is the scene in whjch she 
appears with all her lustre. In the assemblage of august and 
elevated characters, consisting of monarchs and princes, states- 
men and warriors, ministers and negotiators, grandees and cour- 
tiers, which these volumes present to our view, — even in this 
imposing group, —the Princess appears a prominent figure, and 
attracts no small share of our notice by her singular adventures, 
her capacity for business, the part which she acts, the storms 
which she weathers, and her interesting and winning qualities, 
as well as by her ultimate reverse of fate. She is the heroine 
of this portion of Spanish history; and the highly-coloured por- 
trait given of her by St. Simon is by no means over-charged, 
Our readers perhaps have not yet recognized in her the cele- 
brated Madame des Ursins, a name which occurs so frequently 
in the French histories and memoirs of this zra. — For the 
lively and humorous accounts which she gives of some prepos- 
terous instances of Spanish etiquette, we must refer our readers 
to the pages of Mr. Coxe, and to the French Memoirs of 
Noailles. During a short period, few females, who have not 
swayed sceptres, have acted a more important political part 
than this Camerara-mayor : to whose farther fortunes we must 
attend in a subsequent article. J 

0. 
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Arr. Nag 3 On National Education, by George Ensor, Esq. 
Author of National Government, Independent Man, and Prine 
ciples of Morality. 8vo. pp. 338. 9s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1811. 

Ww are sometimes inclined to hope, as we grow older, 

that our disposition to extract only the geod from each 
of the contending parties around us, whether in art or science, 
rather ancrewes then diminishes: but, if in this fancy we 

Jay a flattering unction to our souls,” and if we are still 

blinded, on too many occasions, to the partial merits of 

those whom we generally disapprove, we feel well.assured 
that such is ngt the case in the present instance. To deny 
that Mr. Ensor possesses very considerable learning ; — ample 
acquaintance, we mean, with the thoughts of antient authors, 
if not a critical knowlege of their languages ; —or to deny that 
he often thinks powerfully and practically ee 
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be an indication of prejudice which we should be sig | sorry 
to exhibit: but at the same time to contend that Mr. Ensor’s 
learning is in many parts of this volume needlessly intro- 
duced, and to maintain that his freedom of inquiry often 
degenerates into querulous scepticism, and into unqualified 
abuse of his adversaries,— these attempts, we conceive, are 
demanded from us by truth and justice. We shall calmly 
and briefly report on the various contents of his present work. 
May we not, ere we begin, lay it down as a rule, by which 
we ought to judge of the wisdom and good intentions of re- 
formers, that they should proceed as gently as the case can admit; 
that they should make allowance for existing prejudices; and that 
they should endeavour, at first, rather to lop and prune the une 
healthy branches, than to tear up the whole tree by the roots? If 
this rule be admitted, and we apply it to Mr. Ensor’s mode of 
reforming, we fear that he will not be acquitted of precipi- 
tancy and want of judgment, even though no heavier charge 
should be brought against hin *. We may mention, for in- 
stance, (and it is an instance most favourable to the author,) 
p- 76., the manner in which he speaks of the violation of the 
statute of celibacy by the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
The whole attack, for fifty pages, on the studies pursued at 
that place, and at Oxford and Cambridge, is equally violent 
and injudicious. Surely Mr. E. cannot be well acquainted 
with the literary discipline of those Universities, or he would 
not represent it as wholly unwise and mischievous. Some 
faults, nay many, are confessedly observable in our acade- 
mical systems of education: but to condemn the entire in- 
stitutions, indiscriminately, is to talk at random; and if the 
talker has had an opportunity of knowing better, it is to be 
worse than inconsiderate. Besides, for the sake of argument, 
let us suppose that the management of these endowed esta- 
blishments of learning is completely erroneous, —what chance is 
there of practical good being done, of salutary change being 
accelerated, by a condemnation, certainly as warm as it may be 
just, of all the regulations, and of all who maintain them, or 
whom they maintain? It is woeful ignorance or perverse 
defiance of the general disposition of mankind, to attempt the 
correction of their folly by its grossest exposure; or to imagine 
that they may be made good by telling them that they are goad 
for nothing, At all events, such wholesale censurers should 
be most scrupulously accurate in detailing the grounds of their 
advice; or all that is truly correct in that advice will be rejected, 





# See also the account, in our last Number, of Mr, Ensar’s 
National Goverament, of which the preseat work is a continuation, 
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from the natural suspicion that those who in one instance 
complain without a cause may in all attack without a reason. 
We should have premised that the sections of this volume, 
preceding that to which we have referred, are employed in 
some strictures on Spartan, Athenian, Persian, and Chinese 
education, and in a general defence of national education; by 
which the author means, § principally, the instruction of youth in 
literature and science’ (Page 4.) — How far this blessing ought 
to be diffused, in its perfection, through the several ranks of 
Society, is a reasonable and useful question; and, thank God, 
this is the only statement of the question which can be tolerated 
in our times. The advocates for the total ignorance of the 
poor, the defenders of the doctrine of Arcadian simplicity, or 
rather of mere animal existence, as most conducive not only 
to the welfare of the governed but to the security of their 
governors, seem daily passing away. They have given up the 
dispute as to the matter of right, and make a feeble stand for 
expediency: but we entertain confident hopes that it will soon be 
deemed as shameful to contend for withholding a certain por- 
tion of ational education from any part of the community, as 
‘to revive the exploded arguments in favour of the slave-trade, 
We have, certainly, lived to witness a great and, glorious im- 
provement in our fellow-feeling for our fellow-creatures, on 
many important points; and events are passing under our eyes, 
and especially in the council of our own nation, which refresh 
us with this cheering consciousness. Agreeing then entirely 
(as it is almost unnecessary to remark) with the principle of 


“Mr. Ensor’s first section, we shall not stop to censuré some 


minor extravagancies in his defence of national education *, 
In the account of the several antient and foreign systems which 
follows, we have much curious information, and worthy mat- 
ter of inquiry. That the mode of introducing some of the 
references is pedantic will be obvious, we think, to every 
reader; and that some of the conclusions are not warranted b 
the premises, an examination of the context of the cited pas- 
sages will occasionally shew: but it would be equally foolish 
and fastidious to refuse the instruction which the largest por- 
tion of this comprehensive though rapid sketch is calculated to 
convey, because the remainder may be open to the censure 
which we have implied. 


We now come to the section ¢ Concerning endowed Schools 


of various Descriptions in England and Ireland.’ We pass 





* We must, however, ask him, en passant, why he stepped out of 


‘his way to shew his disrespect for the Bible, by telling us in a note, 


page 14., that he takes the account of Eve’s sin from Milton? 
ihe | 8 | over 
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over the author’s remarks on the mismanagement of the Pro- 
testant schools in the latter country ; thinking, even accords 
ing to his own statement, that much good is mixed with much 
evil in their constitution ; and hoping that, in the present zray 
when so much more attention is likely to be bestowed on the 
internal state of Ireland than it ever before has claimed from 
the legislature, the best means for amending every system of 
education in that neglected land will at length be adopted. 

With regard to endowed English schools, after some just but 
perhaps too severe strictures on parts of the management of 
the Blue-coat Hospital, previously to a late inquiry, the author 
proceeds to the public seminaries of education, and remarks 
that he shall virtually speak of them when ¢ he discusses some 
chief points of discipline honoured and practised at the Univer- 
sities.’ He ushers in this discussion (to which we have already 
referred) with rather an ill-omened remark: page 68. ‘ Was 
not Wakefield at King’s College, Cambridge ?’ he triumphantly 
asks, in answer to an observation from Dr. Parr that the errors 
of that critic are attributable, principally, to his want of a 
public education, Without entering into the main question 
here proposed, or indeed considering any collateral branches 
of it, we have simply to observe that the author’s own query 
concerning Wakefield’s education at the Charter-house should 
have prevented what he has betrayed above, namely, his igno- 
rance of the fact whether Wakefield was at King’s College. 
No member of that society was ever educated at any place 
but Eton; and this remark leads us to another error, of no great 
importance, indeed, excepting in the proof that it affords (were 
such proof wanting) that the most dogmatical assertions may 
proceed from the mouth of professed scepticism. At page 217. 
Mr Ensor observes, with his usual sarcasm on such a subject ; 
‘ Boys among us are generally taught to read in the Bible; 
and the lower class in Eton is expressly called the Bible-class.’ 

Eton is a grammar-school, into which boys are not admitted 
who are, unable to read their native language. The name of 
the Bible-class is given to the first form of that seminary 
merely because portions of the Bible are occasionally read in 
it; and because the Catechism, and some other elementary 
compendia of religious instruction, (doubtless extracted from 
the Scriptures,) are frequently taught. A great part of the 
business is comprized in the Latin grammar and vocabulary. 
Surely, Mr. E. should have informed himself better on such 
easily ascertained matters as these, before he grounded ob- 
jections on unwarranted assumptions, and combated his own 
chimeras. 
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He next dilates on ¢ the bad Effects of incorporated Acade- 
mies, of Boards, and of the Pensions and Patronage of Kings, 
Ministers, and Legislatures, to Learning, Liberty, and Truth.’ It 
is a more common charge against the governors of kingdoms, 
that they neglect the patronage of learning: but Mr.E. takes 
directly the opposite side of the question; maintaining that, like 
fond, or foolish, or drowsy nurses, they overlay and smother 
the child of their protection. We shall not pursue his wild and 
gambling remarks on this subject; nor shall we follow his still 
more daring flights of fancy against the establishment of national] 
education by law: chusing rather to observe what sort of an 
edifice of his own he erects, in the room of those many antient 
buildings which he vehemently labours to destroy. Let us see 
whether this ‘ John Knox of Education,” having levelled with 
the ground the fair monuments of time-honoured liberality and 
zeal for learning, has been prepared to build a snug little 

rivate school-room or two in their place; and what are the 
Jaws, by which his * plain brown brick” academies are to be 
regulated. We beg his pardon, however. We must do him 
the justice to say that he strenuously and sensibly contends for 
the cause of public education, against Locke and other de- 
fenders of private instruction; and that all which he wants is 
to have every thing managed according to his own conceptions 
of utility and cheapness. Let us now examine what those 
conceptions are. 

First, then, in spite of his objection to Boards in general, he 
would have a particalar Board of his own, for the management 
of National Education. Sed ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius ; 
and we think that Mr. Ensor’s board would be of the unpro- 
ductive description. ‘ It should be popularly elected ; and its 
office should be to collect and communicate information. It 
should advise, not command; criticise, not punish, Its au- 
thority and its proposals shoquld depend solely on the respectae 
bility of its members; and on the acknowleged wisdom of 
their proceedings.’ (Page 174.) This is all very plausible, and 
inoffensive, and unobjectionable: but of what class of. persons 
is this board to consist ? Not of gentlemen, (169.) for they are 
too extravagant. Not of clergymen; for they are of all impostors 
{&c. &c. passim,) the most dangerous and detestable. Of 

eomen, then, we presume, this board should consist: good, 
hanes, industrious, homely, plain, brown,” yeomen: for, 
2 fortiori, the nobility are to be excluded; and the ladies (as 
we shall see presently) are the most frivolous and fantastical of 
all the friends of education. ‘The poor, we presume, are not to 
educate themselves; and it is really a pity that this plan for 
employing the yeomanry, as a National Board of ——- 
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did not occur to the committee of yeomen lately engaged in 
an unsuccessful contest with the noble and gentle governors of 
Harrow school. As  omne majus,” &c. might have been 
suggested to them by some of their legal friends, it would in-+ 
stantly have occurred that, Mr. Ensor’s larger plan bein 
adopted, their own minor object, as a part of that plan, woul 
have been immediately and perfectly obtained. 

The Board being formed, and schools also sufhciently 
large, and at convenient distances, vo/untarily established 
throughout the country *, the ingenious projector now lays 
down, in detail, his plan of education. It is very ample, 
and we must therefore be contented with a mere abstract of 
this portion of the work ; excepting where the interest of the 
subject, or the manner of treating it, demands a quotation.— 
Our readers will smile at the solemnity of some of the following 
truisms, and stare at the audacity of some of the assumptions. 
Boys and girls should /earn though not /odge together, when 
children; and afterward be classed according to sexes. (178.) 
Schools, as above intimated, should be large; and education 
useful and cheap. (192.) Every one that pleases should be pere 
mitted to teach, but should first offer a proof of his abilities, 
singly, or in competition, if another candidate offers for the 
post, (200.); and the masters should be supported by the scholars, 
(205.) that is, the poor are to pay for what they learn, for it 
amounts to this. We must here insert an unbroken passage 
from the volume of Mr. Ensor : 

‘ Though,’ he says, ¢ I honour knowledge, and though I think 
even the acquisition of its elements adds distinction to man, I would 
not encourage its advancement among the community except by 
honest and independent means. None but these should promote 
learning in any situation; not in the primary schools, and still less 
in the superior where the higher branches of knowledge are ‘princi- 
pally taught. To teach by the intervention of bounties, no matter 
to what schools or colleges bounties are attached, is to force pro- 
perty out of its lawful course, and to force men cut of thew les 
gitimate calling. No matter from what specious reasons, or from 
what benevolent intention, such seminaries are founded; they are 
often pernicious, and frequently absurd both in their order and ob- 
jects. In what do they essentially differ, except in the perpetuity 
and enormity of their expences, from those ostentatious schools of 
idle ladies, who have fancy-work taught to so many girls clad in 
fancy-dresses, and lodged in houses built in the last cottage-taste ? 
Are the youths in our great schools taught as much? Are the youths 
in our — taught much more? Are not the dresses of the latter 
even more tantastic? In what do these established seminaries, en- 





* Mr.Ensor, page 203., advises all ¢ territorial possessors” to build 
school-houses on their estates, and to assist in supporting the masters, 
He very unassumingly intimates that he has done so himself. , 
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dowed with lands and rents, differ from those schools patromzed by 
pious dames, who employ sermons on Sundays and raffles on week 
days: or who, like sturdy beggars, obtain alms by importunity 3 
or who, like impostors, raise contributions on the charitable and 
humane by selling toys at great prices ? — In no way, I repeat, ex- 
cept in the perpetuity and enormity of their appropriations. They 
have a strong coincidence, whether they date their origin from beg- 
ging ladies, or mendicant friars, or holy monks, or sainted knights, 
or jobbing ministers, or martyred kings. And what is the conse, 
quence? They have drawn thousands from their destination, and 
prepared them for situations which society does not afford. ‘Thus all 
these means, to teach God knows what, have, beside their great 
expense to the people, operated as killing kindnesses to those whom 
they seemed to distinguish. And this spirit and its evil concomitants 
have gone abroad to the utmost extent of the empire.’ 


We need not offer any remarks on this extract. Those of 
our readers who have seen any thing of the state of country- 
villages and especially of parishes in which the great land- 
proprietors are resident, will be able to judge of the justice, 
of the utility, and of the wisdom, of such representations. — 
Waiving the case of the Universities, (which, in relation to the 
author’s attack, we have sufhciently considered,) surely it is 
most injudicious, and most deficient in proper feeling, to check 
the current of female charity, and to make the protection of 
the poor unfashionable. No moralist, however stern or cau- 
tious, would reject the assistance of pleading beauty, or disarm 
vittue of one of her chief attractions. As to the author’s re- 
gulations for his national schools, many of them are very sen- 
sible, and by no means obvious: but others are as stele as they 
are true, and some as false as they are novel.” Let our readers 
distinguish. (P.210.) Constitution should be considered as to 
the age at which children are sent to school: but they are capable 
of domestic instruction before they are five years old. (This 
is.a very beacticial piece of advice to the poor; as ‘useful at 
home, as their paying for their education abroad.) ‘The rich 
and the poor should be educated together.’ (211.) There 
should be no distinction of ranks — 


“ Crassaque conveniant liquidts et liquida crassis.” 


"We must here recur to the text ; which is too concise, too 
oracular, and too pregnant with wisdom, to be abbreviated : 


¢ In educating children, two objects present themselves : first, 


‘the object to be attamed: and secondly, the means of attaining it ; 


and the latter is twofold : for example, suppose the means of attain- | 
ing knowledge be reading and writing, there is subordinate to them 


- the mode of learning to read and write.’ 


The various modes of teaching these elementary arts, adopted 
by Lancaster, (‘ who teaches Christianity as our Saviour taught 
2. } . 
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jt,’ according to Mr. Ensor,) by Bell, (‘ who is a weak man,’ 
according to the same authority,) and by various other antient 
and modern instructors, are now discussed: but none are po- 
sitively approved. A violent tirade follows, against the clerg 
of every denomination. ‘The reader is alternately led to de- 
spair of heaven by Mr. Ensor’s doubts of man’s immortality *, 
and encouraged to laugh at hell by that gentleman’s antipathy 
to the said ‘device,’ as he quaintly terms it. (P.242.) All this 
may be very wise: but we may be allowed modestly to remind 
the author not only of :the reply to Anacharsis Clootz, (re- 
corded in Moore’s ‘l'ravels in France,) but of this simple fact, 
‘that his opponents are objects of compassion, not of insult 
according to his own account. - | 

‘The reader will now, be curious to learn what are the _prin- 
ciples which are proper to be instilled into.the youthful mind. 
First, then, on the authority of the Chinese, the Siamese, 
the Athenians, the Lacedzemonians, the Romans, &c., ChAil- 
dren should be taught to honour their parents; and this feeling 
should be mutual; being a tie rather of love than respect; 
the last (p. 252.) ‘denoting something cold and distant.’ Se- 
condly, they should be taught to love one another. ‘ Behold 
I give you a mew commandment!” &c. Thirdly, they should 
be taught what is variously called politeness, civility, courtesy, 
(p. 256.) that is, not to make bows, to be obsequious, &c. &c. 
&c. but to defer to wisdom, and to give precedence where 
honour is due : — uot to be censorious, p. 260. {* Judge not that 
ye be not judged,” &c.)—to think decorously of themselves ; 
(261.) and to tell truth, according to the examples of Epa- 
minondas and Philopzmen, and the ideas of the Magi, ¢ who 
said that the body of their god Oromasdes was light, and his 
soul ‘Truth.’ (262.) Economy of time and of money should 
also be inculcated. The means for attaining these excellent 
ends come next under consideration; and the first is Poetry. 
Music, which in its first state implied poctry, is not now ne- 
cessary- ‘¢ Every ancient philosopher was a poet down to Ma- 
surius, who, Athenzeus says, equally cultivated music and 
wisdom.’ (265.) § Poetry should be preserved, were it only 
employed as by Evenus the Parian+, to assist the memory, 


’ 





* Which, he says, (p.261.) he could as soon believe as man’s 
perfectibility. Does he only mean to ridicule the. quackery of an 
elixir vite? If so, why not be more explicit? Why preserve a 
dead silence on future hopes? 

+ Mr. Ensor sometimes reminds us of Burton, in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, aud sometimes of Montaigne, in his Essays, by the ful. 
ness and frequency; and we must add the pedantry, of his quotations, 
The originals, inde¢d, are quite above the copy. 
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which we may conjecture was_its primary purpose, accordin 
to the philosophizing mythology of the Greeks; who jopned 
the Muses the daughters of Jupiter and Memory.’ ‘Troth, this 
is very fine. — Plato, Aristotle, Aristides, the Egyptians, &c., 
recommended and employed poetry as the vehicle of morality, 
A moral institute, proceeds the author, ought to be selected from 
the writings of our.own poets, Here, we think, he speaks the 
words of truth and soberness; and with the criticism which 
follows, {except in its indiscriminating application to one 
powerful writer,) we cordially agree: nay, we most earnestly 
wish, for the sake of our national taste, that such sentiments 
were more generally diffused and adopted. If they be not, our 
poetry will soon be driven back into barbarism. : 


‘ A-good selection would also seem to be in so ample a store an 
easy performance, unless we consider the calamity of Greece in si. 
milar circumstances, according to the lamentation of Isocrates, 
¢* that while the poets Hesiod, Theognis, and Phocylides, who de. 
liver sage advice, are known only to few, many waste their time 
in hearing and reciting paltry tales, and paltrier poems ;”” and unless 
we also consider the general conduct of men of our own time, and 
even of the present day, when the great masters of our poetry, who 
rehearse the most elaborate themes, the noblest and most pathetic 
sentiments, with melody itself, shall be little read, or wholly ne. 
glected, for undigested romances of ladies, knights, and squires, 
and second-sighted dotards in doggrel— poems to which Cervantes 
furnished the tale, and Butler the measure. As the clown says in 
Shakespeare, * I’ll rhyme you thus eight years together: it is the 
right butter-woman’s rate to market.’” The rage for such pro- 
ductions resembles the fury that seized all the idle some years ago to 
sée the boy actor ; and had nature still continued him a child, I be- 
lieve the world would still have continued to admire: but, unhappily, 
to cure this present fanaticism nature affords no remedy; for these 
poems can be repeated at pleasure one after the other, each, telling 
nearly the same tale in the same tone, and wonder shall succeed to 
adiniration ; or, if none succeed, the same poem shall revive under 
another fashion ; its costume of ancient days shall be-exchanged for 
existing foppery ; and the romance, like the tapestry of good Queen 
Bess, turned into a showman’s coat, shall be metamorphosed into a 
pantomime, or a melodrame, or into a novel — the consummation of 
modern madness. 

‘ This is monstrous depravity of taste ; to neglect or discard the 

of a classical age hoe minstrelsy, the vagabond extravagance © 


of lawless times. 


¢ Took here upon this picture and on this; 
The counterfeit resemblance of two brothers. 

_— Sense sure you have, 
Else would you not have motion: but sure-that sense 
Is apopkexd, for maduess would not exr, 
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Nor sense to etstacy was e’er so thrall’d, 
But it reserved some quantity of choice, 
To serve in such a difference.’ 


Besides these precepts of morality, the lives of eminent men, 
condensed and written in prose, (although occasionally in verse 
also,) should be studied by the young; and to them should 
succeed the fundamental laws of the state, according to the 
practice of the Spartans, Athenians, Jews, Quakers, Romans, and 
antient Britons. (275, 276.) Some strictures on modern inter- 
pretations of the laws of England follow; and we are not in- 
disposed to join the author in his eulogy on certain members of 
both Houses who, on a late occasion, contested the justice of 
applying a passage in the Bill of*Rights to the seizure and im- 
prisonment of the conductor of a spouting club. The asseition, 
(p. 279.) that the English laws make no part of University- 
education, is a little hasty; when it is confessed that Black- 
stone and Sullivan have published their lectures on those laws, 
as given at Oxford and Dublin; and when it should have been 
known that lectures on the common as well as on the civil-law 
are to be obtained at Cambridge. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, Strabo, and Sir William Jones, are 
now quoted to shew that the Spartans, Spaniards, and Hindus, 
turned their laws into verse: but these attempts are censured ; 
and though its due influence is allowed to poetry, and the story 
is cited of the rhymer who affirmed ‘ that he cared not who 
made all the laws of a country if he might make all the bal- 
lads *,” with tacit approbation of the opinion, yet Mr. Ensor 
candidly confesses that he does not recommend even Magna 
Charta as a fit subject for versification. The passage whiclx - 
follows is very sensible, in our estimation of it. Our readers 
shall judge : 


¢ Let me here observe, that in communicating knowledge masters 
should endeavour to teach a few things well. This, however, is di- 
rectly contrary to the modern practice, which attempts to give @ 
smattering of many, or rather of all things. The bad effects of this 
mistaken endeavour are not merely that it tends to educate sciolists 5 
but that for ever it destroys the power of fixing the attention. Con- 
dillac, and after him Dugald Stewart, affiresed that attention was a 
faculty of the human mind. No doubt it is one of the first conse- 
quence, and, like all faculties, it may be greatly impaired or greatly 
improved. Boys therefore should be taught to observe every thing 
that occurs ; — this is a principal part of attention — but that part 
ef attention to which I now refer, is continued persevering attention. 


oo 





* This may be taken, in its literal and simple meaning, as a very na- 
tural poetical preference. Mr. E. quotes from Fletcher of a. 
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In this respeet only, Newton, it is said, discovered a peculiarity in 
himself ; and in this respect I have observed most men extremely 
deficient. Attention is unknown to children and savages — it is 
even rarely found among the civilized. This is in some measure at- 
tributable to modern education, which promotes an incoherent, ram- 


bling, unreflecting curiosity.’ ; 


These remarks appear to us most important, and worth the 
attention of all the instructors of youth. 

Having finished his observations on the reading part of educa- 
tion, Mr. E. proceeds with some strictures on writing. He 
considers the various modes of teaching the art, and seems dis- 
posed to reject any substitute for paper, as occasioning a loss of 
time, and therefore counteracting the design of economy. His 
remarks in page 285., concerning the profession of a letter-writer, 
as unknown in England, are not accurate; since, among the 
various modes of living in London, this is one. ‘The Parisian 
inscription of ‘here are written all sorts of letters” is not in- 
deed to be found in our metropolis ; at least, we believe that it 
is not; and, certainly, we have not the Neapolitan table,. at 
which letters are written, for those who cannot write them- 
selves, in the open air: but we have our scribes ; and many are 
the schemes of avarice, and many are the sighs of love, which are 
planned and breathed by the cockney trader or lover with the 
assistance of a hired pen. Credit, too, of a superior kind, is often 
gained by foreign penmanship, and the barren tree becomes fruit- 
ful; Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. As to instruction 
in arithmetic, Mr. E. remarks ¢ that it would be a good exercise 
to require boys to answer numeral questions by performing the 
operation in their minds: in general, this mode of calculation 
is more useful than by applying to paper. It teaches readiness, 
and promotes dispatch.’ Cleanliness, involving decency and 
order, is next inculcated. With respect to dress, it is simply 
but well observed that * it is indifferent how a child is clothed, 
if he be not so scantily as to be chilled, or so excessively as to 


be oppressed.’ Some plain and practical reflections succeed on 


diet, exercise, and medicine. The author now recommends the 
practice (lately made general in some schools, but in particular 
instances as old as any recorded system of education,) of the 
older boys teaching the younger; and he condemns, very pro- 
perly, the practice of Lancaster in making mischievous boys 
the monitors or superintendants of the others. ‘ Method and 
regularity,’ says Mr. E., ¢ should bring the order of a nume- 
rous school almost to the precision of a military machine. 
This regularity has also, beside the present, a prospective be- 


nefit. It begins a habit which tends, exceedingly, to advance 


every interest in every department of life,’-— We should hope 
| that 
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that the confinement of boys to their desks, and the hot permit- 
ting any to leave school till a// have said their Jessons, (thus 
{¢onfounding slowness with quickness of intellect,) are in most 
schools, at this period, chimerical objects of Mr. E.’s satire: 
but we cannot agree with him in a// that he.says.as to the in- 
expediency of teaching the elements of grammar, &c. at an 
early age. How is this to be avoided, to a certain degree ? 
We cannot be accused of advising a premature attention to 
‘ the crabbed and disgusting parts of language,’ * as Mr. E. ex- 
presses himself: yet the memory must be exercised, and some 
stores laid in, even before their value can be duly appreciated. 
Still less can we accord with his objections to what he calls 
‘the dogmatical mode of instruction.’ His own story (p. 297.) 
of Baldus, the pupil of Bartolus, puzzling his tutor with ques- 
tions, should have taught him the impracticability of any such 
permission in a public lecture ; yet he contends that either the 
use of lectures should be superseded by publication, (supposing 
that this could be done,) or that the scholars should be allowed to 
question their instructors: in the first instance, forgetting that 
all cannot be made to read who can be made to hear; and in 
the second instance, neglecting the warning which his own most 
generally applicable story above mentioned plainly gave him, that, 
in thus pitting tutor and pupil against each other before a tri- 
bunal of youth, he was wandering into Utopian regions of 
wisdom and benevolence. 

- The manner in which Mr. E. talks of all corporeal punish- 
ment in schools will excuse us from following him into that ar- 
gument. We will only hint that, excepting perhaps in the case 
of very young pupils, we readily subscribe to the propriety of 
abolishing flagellation: but how can we be expected to reason, 
on the whole case, with a writer who is so outrageous as to 
declare, (p. 301.) that, * when masters beat their scholars, it 
is to wreak a despot’s vengeance on the weak and often on the 
innocent ?? Difference of tempers will undoubtedly prevail 
among school-masters, as well as among other classes of men : 
but is this libel, this stigma, to be made general ? Mr. Ensor’s 
plan concludes with suggesting the expediency of every 
honourable encouragement and stimulus being applied, in order 
to excite and keep up the love of learning in the young; with 
asserting that they should be so gently treated as almost. to be 
seduced into their duty; with advising their attendance at 
quarter-sessions, &c., that they may early learn the duties of 
jurymen, &c.; with inculcating, in short, practical instruction 
of every kind; and without'a word, “good, bad, or indif- 
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* See our late Review of Muse Edinenses, Rev. for February. 
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ferent,” on the subject of religion. We leave Mr. E. to settle 
this account with himself ; and our readers to make their own 


reflections on it. 
Hod 
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Arr. VIII. The Ponderer, a Series of Essays, Biographical, Lite- 
rary, Moral, and Critical. By the Rev. John Evans, Master of 
the Academy, Lower Park Row, Bristol. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Longman and Co., &c. : 


Ts Ponderer is neither a pondered nor a ponderous work; 
still it is ponderad/e in the scales of criticism ; and, if the 
balance oscillates occasionally in passing from paper to paper, 
on the whole it will be indicative of sufficient weight. These 
essays were eriginally published singly in the Bristol Mercury, 
and are now collected into a neat pocket-volume: they are 
thirty-five in number, and to the more interesting of them we 
shall allot a few remarks. . 

No. i. includes a biographical sketch of the Spanish poet 
Villegas. He was born in 1595, says Bouterweck *, but in 
1596, says Mr. Evans, at Nagera in Castile. He was sent to 
study at Salamanca, and was admired as the best poet of the 
University : but it was college-poetry that he wrote, libidinous 
imitations of Anacreon, Catullus, and Horace. Young men of 
high rank took an interest in his productions ; which, at twenty- 
three years ef age, he was encouraged to collect, and permitted 
to dedicate to Philip III. Like Catullus, he has recorded’ ex- 
perimental observations on human nature, which a man may 
earn a halter by making for himself; so that it is surprizing 
that the Inquisition should have tolerated the publication of 
these poems. Of their licentious character, the author of the 
Ponderer, though he hazards a criticism at p. 3., says nothing; 
so that we much suspeet he had read only the life, or only a 
castrated edition, of the poet of his predilection. Villegas was 
brought up to the law, wrote on the Theodosian code, and 
obtained a sort of town-clerkship in his native place, which 
maintained him rather narrowly until 1669, when he died. 
Some classical dissertations, and a translation of Boethius, attest 
his habits of composition and labour. - 

No. iv. treats of the influence of poverty in producing 
capital crimes. We think that the author overlooks the vast 
influence of organic tendencies ; some persons exhibiting in 
their very infancy an obvious predisposition to anger, to cruelty, 
or even to lewdness, which last might be suspected to be an in- 
stinct of later growth and origin. He seems also to overlook 
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the vast influence of habits derived from imitation. Industry, 
idleness, order, anarchy, probity, robbery, kindness to animals, 
and brutality, are all habits common to entire families, to entire 
generations, to entire nations of men, and are but slowly learned 
or unlearned by any individual. ‘The military habits, lately 
superinduced on the people of this country, have augmented the 
courage, the idleness, and the sensuality of the poor, and have 
probably been a great cause of increased criminality. —On the 
whole, this paper, especially the earlier half, has merit: but, as 
organic tendencies, and vital habits, are both formed indepen- 
dently of precept, reformers must, alas! rest content with an 
imperfect and a slow contxol. 

Weare directed in No.viii. to the law of libel, and its pernicious 
influence over the freedom of the press. In our judgment, the 
juries are more to blame than the laws. Since Mr. Fox’s de- 
claratory bill, no doubt can remain respecting the right of juries 
to determine whether, under all the circumstances of the case, 
a wise nation would chuse to consider the offensive words as 
criminal, ‘They are free to give, as the verdict of the country, 
their own opinion ; and if ever it becomes really expedient to 
correct the abuses of power by the interposition of the popular 
voice, juries will be found to acquit those whom now they 
check in the career of premature jealousies and antipathies. 

No. xvi. contains a description of Brockley-coombe in Somer- 
setshire, part of which we will extract : 


¢ In my excursion to this little scene of rural attraction, my friend 
Mr. H*****, who, to an enthusiastic fondness for whatever 1s great 
or beautiful in nature, adds the enviable talent of transferring the 
images of that greatness and beauty to canvas, was so obliging as to 
accompany me. The morning was foggy, but brightened as it ad- 
vanced. ‘The road to the village of Brockley, which is about nine 
miles from Bristol, leads through Long-Ashton, and access to the 
Coombe is immediately obtained from the main road, through a large 
gate, almost epposite the mansion of its wealthy proprietor. I do 
not know how to give a better general idea of the place than by 
saying, it is an immense chasm in the mountain, winding for a mile 
and a half, or somewhat more, and terminating on a range of fine 
heathy downs. But what constitutes the principal charm of this 
delightful glen, is the circumstance of its being so abundantly 
enriched with wood. It is a kind of paradise, which the sylvan deities 
would be pleased to call their own. Trees of all shapes and cha- 
racters, are here scattered in the most interesting confusion. The 
young aspiring ash mixes its elegant foliage with that of the oak ; 
whilst the ivy, and the more gay and flowering shrubs, by wreath- 
ing their tendrils round the trunks and branches of the more naked 
trees, bestow an additional grace on the whole. One side of the 
Coombe is a lofty mass of limestone-rock ; yet this rock is so pro- 
‘Zusely ornamented with vegetation, as to resemble a garden — 
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cally suspended in the air. Some of the rocks on the summit of these 
cliffs were finely illuminated, resembling, in detached portions, the 
fortifications of a city in the distance. The rays of the sun broke in 
through several openings amongst the trees, and cast upon the varie- 
gated foliage, on the ground, on the broken masses of stone, and on 
whatever object they chanced to fall, a beautifully transparent golden 
light, which the painter knows how to appreciate in nature, perhaps, 
better than other men, and to appropriate to the purposes of art.’ 


No. xvii. examines the merits of three female writers on edu- 
cation, Miss More is represented as excessive, and Miss Edge- 
worth as defective, in religious zeal; and Miss Hamilton is 
upplauded for that semi-credulity, or semi-liberility, which 
coincides with the personal persuasions of the present author. 
i istead, however, of adopting this method of valuing books by 

ae writer’s creed, it might have been better for Mr. Evans to 
consider that a higher force of intellect has been displayed by 
WMiiss Edgeworth than by Miss More, and by Miss More than by 
Aiss Hamilton ; and that hence should have been constituted 
‘he principal standard of appreciation. 

No. xx. includes an interesting Memoir of W.I. Roberts of 
Bristol, of whose poeras and letters we gave an ample account 
in our Number for January 1812, p.60., and who unfortunately 
died of pulmonary consumption at the age of twenty-one. 

In No. xxiv. we have a history, under feigned names, which 
is valuable from its entire fidelity. The narrative is also romantic, 
and will interest : 


¢ To a mind richly furnished with the discoveries of science, and 
highly polished by literature, my friend Donville has added powers 
for conversation, as varied as inexhaustible. Donville, more than 
any man I have ever known, possesses the happy art of conveying 
instruction without the least appearance of formality, of giving per- 
spicuity to the most difficult subjects, and interest to the most fami- 
liar ; and as he is in an eminent degree an original, as well asa pro- 
found thinker, he seldom fails to give some degree of novelty, even to 
topics which are the subjects of every day’s discussion, and which, 
from familiarity, have lost their claim to attention. With these 
qualities to please and to instruct, Donville seems to possess an innate 
love for conversation ; but 1 have frequently heard him declare, that 
this faculty has been acquired, principally from a sense of duty; 
beczuse he has always considered it an obligation upon every social 
beins. to bring his proportion of amusement or instruction to the 
socii. circle. 

Of Donville’s ancestors he knows nothing, and even of his father 
brs fictle, as he never remembers having seen him but once, and then he 
ws scarcely mote than four years ofage. His mother is the natural 
da. > ater of a nobleman, by whom she was early consigned to a re- 
spe ‘able seminary for instruction; but beyond this never knew a 
fato::’s care, and consequently never experienced the sympathy of 
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parental affection. Thus surrounded by strangers, to whom her 
little joys and sorrows were equally uninteresting, she was compelled 
to feel, think, and act for herself —to derive her pleasures from her 
own resources, and to rely entirely upon the exertion of her own 
powers in all cases of emergency. From an education in these 
peculiar circumstances, she acquired at a very early period a degree 
of decision of character, and force of intellect, which in circum- 
stances apparently more propiticus, are seldom acquired even during 
life. 

‘ Maria Donville, however, (for that is the name of my worthy 
frieyd’s mother) exquisitely felt the vacuity of heart, which is always 
the bitter portion of those who are attached to life by no domestic 
or social ties. Often has she thrilled my soul with exquisite, but in- 
describable sensations, when in the glowing language of feeling she 
has painted the wretchedness of existence, with a consciousness that 
its pleasures and pains excite no interest, beyond the ordinary round 
of unmeaning compliment or affectation ; and that if to-morrow should 
consign it to oblivion, no congenial or feeling mind would drop a 
tear of genuine sympathy upon its grave. With these feclings, it can 
excite no surprise that she listened to the dictates of passion, rather 
than prudence, and bestowed her hand with such apparent precipita- 
tion, that she pronounced the irrevocable vow of matrimony at fifteen ; 
and before she was sixteen, became the mother of my friend George ; 
then, says she, ‘ for the first time, I felt that life has endearments, 
which not only render it tolerable, but attach us to existence ; and 
thus is the love of life, like every other affection, generated by the 
association of pleasure in possession, or in promise.”” 

¢ The little I have ever heard of my friend’s father is, that at the 
period of his marriage, he was scarcely more than twenty-one, and 
was then a student in the Temple — that his fortune, even with mo- 
derate wants, and regulated wishes, was no more than a competency, 
and that, notwithstanding his expectations had been considerable, his 
marriage having been deemed imprudent by the wealthy children of 
pecuniary calculation, they were never realized. His mind was 
adorned with every elegant, as well as useful, accomplishment ; his 
heart the seat of benevolence ; and his conduct, as a husband and a 
father, uniformly regulated by affectionate sympathy. His health, 
however, was delicate in the extreme, aud immoderate application to 
those severe studies, without which it. is impossible for a barrister to 
obtain distinction, deprived his family and the world, at the age of 
twenty-six, of those talents, which would infallibly have raised him 
to that eminence, which his virtues peculiarly qualified him to 
adorn. 

¢ Besides my friend George, a daughter was also the offspring of 
this marriage. With these two children, and with an income, at best, 
but limited, Mrs. Donville had to contend with the cares and anxieties 
of the world, a widow at the age of twenty. Her first care was to 
ascertain her income with the nicest precision, and then to assume a 
real independence, by making it more than sufficient for her wants. 
For no maxim is so indisputably certain, as that independeace docs 
not arise from extent of income, but from proportion of expenditure; 
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and that the ‘man who calls himself the master of thousands, is but a 
poor dependent, if these proportions are violated. 

‘ In the contemplation of Mrs. Donville, the bitterest ingredient 
in the cup of poverty was ignorance ; and to save her children from 
this real evil, constituted her greatest sollicitude. ‘T’o accommodate 
herself to the narrowness of her circumstances, she determiued to 
undertake their entire education, and had already resolved that, as 
far as the mind was concerned, no distinction should exist in the ac- 
quisitions either of her son or daughter. Having thus determined, 
it became immediately necessary to acquire the’ requisite knowledge 
of the classics, mathematical science, and the several branches of a 
liberal education. ‘These she studied with all that enthusiasm, which 
is an indubitable characteristic of genius; with unabating ardour, and 
indefatigable industry. Her own progress, and that of her pupils, 
exceeded even her most sanguine expectations ; and as she had herself 
so recently experienced the difficulties of acquisition, she was pecu- 
liarly qualified to remove them ; for in this extraordinary course of 
education, it frequently occurred that the preceptress acquired the 
morning’s lesson by an application protracted from the preceding 
evening till midnight. These exertions were extraordinary ; and 
ample have been their remuneration, since they have been the means of 
procuring every member of this amiable family, virtue, wisdom, re- 
putation, and competency ; and these, it must be acknowledged, 
constitute ingredients in the highest felicity which humanity is capable 
of enjoying.’ 


No. xxix. contains a biographical sketch of the learned John 
Henderson, who was born at Limerick in 1756, but settled at 
Bristol, and died at Oxford in 1788. From what we have 
heard related in conversation, we conceive this to be but an im- 
perfect and deficient account. We quote some passages : , 


‘ It appears that Henderson’s father kept a boarding-school near 
Bristol, and that Henderson assisted him in teaching the classics. 
How long he continued this occupation is not mentioned; but it 
is certain that he was afterwards a member of Pembroke-college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and in which it 
is probable he long discharged the important duties of a tutor.— 

‘ The favourite studies of Henderson were mathematics, astronomy, 
theology, chemistry, and metaphysics; but it does not appear that 
he studied this last science in the luminous writings of Locke, and 
his illustrious disciple Hartley, but amidst the reveries of the school- 
men, and the subtilities of Thomas A’Quinas. That these laborious 
trifles should have been confounded with the science of mind, -durin 
the ages of darkness, is by no means extraordinary ; but we surel 
have a right to expect, that these should no longer receive the deno- 
mination of metaphysics, from any who make the least pretensions to 
accuracy ef discrimination. 

‘ But among the favourite studies of Henderson, his attachment 
to the occult sciences of Magic and Astrology, must not be omitted : 
nor his fondness for Physiognomy, the deductions of which he con- 
tended were indubitably ecientific, and to which he adhered with all 
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the pertinacity ef Lavater. If the love of singularity prompted him 
to the pursuit of these chimeras, it exhibits a lamentable instance of 
the weakness of a great mind ; but if the motive were to exhaust ¢ 


subject, which has obtained the appellation of science, it entitles him 
to admiration. 


‘ His knowledge of languages extended to the Persian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Saxon, together with the French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German. Of the majority of these languages, 
he is described as not only being acquainted with the grammatical 
construction, in such a degree as to read them with facility, but also 
to have known them with an intimacy, that qualified him to converse 
in them with fluency.’ 


Whether his professed belief in the occult sciences, in Plato- 
nism, and in various sorts of magic, was the weakness of incipient 
insanity, or the bigotry of exclusive study, or the exoteric affec- 
tation of a mind prone to paradox, is here left undecided. His 
conversation was so splendid as to have merited the record of a 
Boswell; and Hendersoniana, of some value, might yet be col- 
lected among his old companions. Perhaps he wore a coarse 
cloak of superstition; in order to conceal a philosophy which 
‘was too bold for the tolerance of his associates. 

In No. xxxii. is given a Memoir of Dr. Caleb Evans, (a re- 
lative, we believe, if not the father, of the present author,) 
known by some tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, con- 
cerning the Atonement. 

No. xxxiii. agreeably defends the doctrine of the perfecti- 
bility of the human race: but this term is too strong, since it 
allows hope to soar beyond the ken of reason. ‘The perpetually 
progressive character of the social man is here said to have been 
tirst advanced by Priestley, embraced by Franklin and Price, and 
exaggerated to incredibility by Condorcet and Godwin. Indi- 
vidual reformation is admitted to be the most promising basis 
of general amendment. 

These essays, without any distinguishing quality of matter or 
style, are collectively agreeable, since they are well composed, 
and arranged with an attention to variety. After having 
adorned a provincial newspaper, they may justly contend for a 
more extensive circulation; and the volume is adapted to form 
one of those light parlour-table companions which are taken up 
during the shorter intervals of application; which it is welcome 
to open, and not painful to close; which have a convenient 
disunion of topic, and a meritorious morality of sentiment. To 
the young author, we might apply the lines of Pope: 


*¢ Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes.” 
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In one of the papers, (No. xxxii.) Mr. Evans announces as his 
next literary task, “ Memoirs of eminent Persons connected by 
Birth or Residence with Bristol.” ‘This enterprize appears to us 
well adapted to the character of his skill, and to be of useful 
example to the country. Each of our great provincial towns 
should undertake a local Biographicon ; since many lives occur 
which deserve preservation, though not adapted for a national 
dictionary by the local character of their utility, or the se. 
condary importance of their efforts ; and which, in such provin- 
cial lists, would find their proper place, and thence lend a con- 
venient illustration to the researches of the antiquary or the 
genealogist. 





Art. 1X. Letters on the Nicobar Islands, their Natural Produc. 
tions, and the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of the Natives ; 
with an Account of an Attempt made by the Church of the United 
Brethren, to convert them to Christianity. Addressed by the 


Rev. John Gottfried Haensel (the only surviving Missionary) to 
the Rev. C. I. Latrobe. 8vo. 3s. Hatchard, &c. 


AS far as the mission is concerned, this account is afflicting in 
the extreme. During the short period of its existence, eleven 
worthy missionaries fella sacrifice to the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, on the spot; and, shortly after the return of the others to 
‘Tranquebar, when the object of conversion was abandoned in 
these islands, thirteen more perished, and the only surviving 
missionary, the author of these letters, still feels the effects of 
the Nicobar ague, which he will probably carry to his grave. 
The Nicobar islands, which are situated at the entrance of the 
Bay of Bengal in 8° N. lat., and 94° 20 E. long. north of Suma- 
tra, were first visited by the mission in 1758, and finally relin- 
quished in 1789, the endeavours of the brethren having § totally 
failed’ When the particulars here stated are considered, the 
amiable perseverance of the missionaries will be more a matter 
of surprize than their want of success: since the inhabitants of 
these islands have not yet reached that state of civilization which 
must precede the successful preaching of the Gospei; and the 
facts here recorded shew the good sense of the Quakers, who, 
in their plans for the conversion of savages, aim in the first 
place at leading them to adopt the pursuits and habits of civi- 
lized man. ‘To proclaim the truths of Christianity to such half 
humanized beings as the inhabitants of the Nicobar islands is 
indeed to throw pearls before swine.” Mr, Haensel’s sketch 
of their character will confirm this opinion. He not merely 
represents them as ‘ addicted to the vilest lusts without any 
sense of shame,’ but as so destitute of every religious senti- 
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ment that ¢ they have not even a word in their language to ex- 
press their idea of God.’ It is added, moreover, that these 
islanders do not desire to know any thing about their Creator. 


¢ When we told them,’ (continues this missionary,) * that we were 
come hither for no other purpose but to make them acquainted with 
their Creator and Redeemer, and to bring them the glad tidings of 
salvation ; and begged them only to take it to heart, and reflect on 
what we thus hey wt to them in the name of God, they laughed 
at us. ‘They observed, that they could not believe that the sufferings 
of one man could atone for the sins of another ; and therefore, if they 
were wicked, what we told them of a crucified Saviour would not hel 
them : but they insisted that they were good by nature, and never aid 
any thing wrong, as we well knew.’ (P. 50.) 


Speaking of those who found their graves in these islands, the 
surviving missionary represents them as sowing seed in a barren 
soil; and his own attempts to preach the Gospel in the three 
years of his stay are described as ‘ fruitless ;’ yet at p. 69. he 
ventures to think that the inhabitants of the Nicobar islands are 
‘ not the most hopeless subjects.’ In stating the obstacles to 
the success of the mission, he enumerates the difficulty of learn- 
ing the Nicobar language, the unhealthiness of the climate, and 
the mode of life of the missionaries; who were forced, in 
clearing and planting ground, to submit to great exertions: 
but the chief obstacle was the difficulty of making themselves 
understood ; for * I must add,’ says Mr. H., ¢ that not one of 
us ever learnt the Nicobar language so perfectly as to be able 
clearly to explain the will of God concerning our salvation to 
the natives.’ It appears, however, by a former extract, that they 
so far succeeded as to give the natives some idea of atonement: 
but, if they learnt the language spoken in these islands so im- 
perfectly as we are here told, Mr. H. may be mistaken in that 
representation. Be this, however, as it may, we cannot help 
lamenting that so many amiable men should have sacrificed 
their lives to so little purpose ; and we trust that no indiscreet 
zeal will send others on the same errand to this unhealthy re- 
gion, till a fairer prospect opens than was presented to the 
Danish missionaries. 

When the impression made by the melancholy details of the 
mission subsides, the reader will obtain much pleasure from 
Mr. H.’s instructive accounts of the scenery, productions, &c. 
of these islands. The appearance of the country is thus 
described : 


‘ The most of these islands are hilly, and some of the mountains 
of considerable height: but Tricut, Tafouin, and Kar Nicobar, are 
flat, and covered with forests of cocoa trees. ‘The other islands have 
likewise a large proportion of cocoa and areca palms, and an immense 
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quantity of timber trees of various kinds, some of them of enormous 
size. Al! the vallies and sides of the hills, to a considerable height, 
are thickly covered with them, insomuch, that the light of the sun has 
not been able for ages to penetrate through their foliage. They are 
in many places so closely interwoven with immense quantities of rattan 
aid bush-rope, that they appear as it were spun together; and it is 
almost. perfectly dark in the woods. Most of the plants and trees 
bear fruit, which falls down and rots. All these circumstances con- 
tribute to render the climate very unhealthy, the free current of air 
being wholly impeded; even the natives experience their baneful 
effects, but, to a European constitution, they are of the most dan- 
gerous nature.’ 


Among the reptiles, serpents obtain particular notice. Several 
of them are enumerated by Mr. H., but one in particular struck 
him as a singular species ; 


‘ It is of a green colour, has a broad head and mouth like a frog, 
very red eyes, and its bite is so venomous, that IJ saw a woman die 
within half an hour after receiving the wound. She had climbed a 
high tree in search of fruit, and not observing the animal among the 
branches, was suddenly bitten in the arm. Being well aware of the 
danger, she immediately descended, but, on reaching the ground, 
reeled to and fro like one in a state of intoxication. The people 
brought her immediately to me ; and while I was applying blisters 
and other means for extracting the poison, she died under my 
hands.’ 


Not only has Mr. H. described those swallows’ nests which 
are so highly prized by Indian epicures, but he has ventured to 
suggest an opinion respecting the material of which they are 
composed ; and in this view his observations are worthy of 
being transcribed : 


¢ Of birds, I shall only notice one, called by some the Nicobar 
swallow, but I will not venture to determine its generic character. 
It is the builder of those eatable nests, which constitute one of the 
luxuries of an Indian banquet. These birds are called Hinlene by the 
natives, and build in fissures and cavities of rocks, especially in such 
as open to the south. In the latter, the finest and whitest nests are 
found, and I have sometimes gathered fifty pounds weight of them, on 
one excursion for-that purpose. They are small, and shaped like 
swallows’ nests. If they are perfect, 72 of them go to a catty, or 
13 pounds. The best sale for them is in China. After the most 
diligent investigation, I was never able fully to discover of what sub- 
stance they are made, nor do any of the opinions of naturalists, with 
which I have become acquainted, appear satisfactory to me, neither 
have the authors alluded to ever seen the birds. They have remark- 
ably short legs, and are unable to rise, if they once fall or settle on 
the ground. I caught many in this state, and after examining 
them, threw them up into the air, when they immediately flew away ; 
they cannot therefore, as some suppose, obtain their materials on the 


coast, or from rocks in the sea. My opinion is, that the nests are 
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made of the gum of a peculiar tree, called by some the Nicoba 
cedar, and growing in great abundance in all the southern islands. 
Its wood is hard, black, and very heavy. From December to May, 
it is covered with blossom, and bears a fruit somewhat resembling a 
cedar or pine-apple, but more like a large berry full of eyes or 
pustules, discharging a gum or resinous fluid. About these trees, 
when in bloom or bearing fruit, I have seen innumerable flocks of 
these little birds, flying and fluttering like bees round a tree or 
shrub in full flower, and am of opinion, that they there gather the 
materials for their nests. I relate the fact, having often watched them 
with great attention, but will not venture to affirm, that I have 
made a full discovery.’ 


Other curious pyticulars occur in these letters, which are 
written with great simplicity, and with every appearance of 
truth: but we must not farther purloin from Mr. H.’s pages. 
Before, however, we part company, we shall beg him to accept 
our thanks for the entertainment which he has atforded us § and 
we can sincerely assure him that we wish, in return for his 
clear account of the Nicobar islands, that we could free him 
from the effects of the Nicobar fever. Moy 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JU LY, 1813. 


Art. 10. 4 Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Action of 
Ejectment, and the resulting Action for Mesne Profits. By John 
Adams, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. pp. 378. 108. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1812. 

If we have not here a complete treatise, the deficiency is more 

_ Towing to the singular nature of the subject than to a want of exertion 

and abilities on the part of the author. Too many remains of an 

obsolete system, and too many rules which are derived from other 
times, still adhere to this important head of law, to allow of its 
being exhibited with neatness and compactness ; and the common law 
still savours too much of its origin, to furnish subjects for finished 
disquisitions. When we overlook the uncouthness of the topic 
before us, and only seek information that is of practical use, we are 
surprized to find so much within so small a compass. The author 
observes that: the class of cases in this action, in which titles are 
discussed, is unprecedented in magnitude. Although he declines to 
enter fully into them, he treats these nice points by no means spar- 
ingly ; and although he is studiously concise, he is never obscure. 
The student will therefore find this work a valuable guide; and the 


young lawyer will rarely be disappointed in bis search for those 
points which occur in his practice. . Jo. 
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Art.11. n Historical Account of the Laws enacted against the 
Catholics, both in England and Ireland ; of the Amelioration which 
they have undergone during the present Reign, and of their ex. 
istent State. To which is added, A short Account of the Laws for 
the Punishment of Heresy in general; a brief Review of the 
Merits of the Catholic Guntion, and copious Notes, tending 
principally to illustrate the Views and Conduct of the Church of 
England, the Presbyterians, and Sectarians, with regard to Tole. 

'¢%» €7 ration, when in the Enjoyment of Power. By Jebn Baldwin 

Brown, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 8vo. pp. 366. and Notes, 

pp- 180. 148. Boards. Underwood and Blacks. 1813. 

We regret that we were unable to introduce this well digested and dis. 

assionate publication to the notice of our readers, while the late measure 
Sor extending religious liberty was in agitation. When the bigots were 
making every effort to perpetuate the infancy of that liberty, and 
the thraldom of the sects, numerous advocates were not wanting who 
rendered abundant justice to the cause of society, and who vindicated 
the rights of conscience ; and among these honourable and virtuous 
champions, the writer before us claims no mean rank, since learn- 
ing, judgment, temper, and industry, equally unite in recommending 
this respectable volume. No party is here spared, but each sect » 
7 «)}fteceives the censure which it has incurred, and praise is bestowed 
only on the advocates of truth and liberty. In the author’s manner 
of treating his subject, justice appears clearly to be the foundation of 
the measure ; while union, strength, and harmony are its obvious and 
invaluable fruits. 

When the matter comes again to be agitated, we shall hope that 
this volume may have a wide circulation. He who will carefully pe- 
ruse it will make himself master of the subject, and have no diffi- 
culty in determining how to act in this very important concern. 
Justice to individuitie the strength of the nation, and the peace of 
society, point the same way. Persecution extinguishes the love of 
country, produces heart-buruings and divisions, obliges the oppressed 
to look to foreign aid, and has frequently occasioned the dissolution of 
states. Why should we expect to be more fortunate than those whose 
follies and delinquencies we copy? Jo. 


Art..12. The Debates upon the Bills for abolishing the Punishment 
of Death, for stealing to the Amount of Forty Shillings in a 
welling House ; for stealing to the Amount of Five Shillings 
rivately in a Shop; and for stealing on navigable Rivers. By 
Basil Montague, Esq. 8vo. pp.179. 5s. Longman and 

Co. 1811. | 
We have already paid our tribute to the efforts made by Sir 
Samuel Romilly to purify our criminal code, and fix it on just and 
true principles. His isolated acts for this purpose are represented 
as part of a plan for new-modelling the whole code, and we sincerely 
hope that the charge is well founded, for it is so far from being to 
us a subject of alarm that it gives us the most genuine pleasure. ‘The 
debates here detailed contain all the leading ideas relative to the sub- 
ject, though they present themselves in a desultory and unconnected 
ol. manner: but we value this tract less for its actual matter than for its 
tendency 
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tendencyto keep alive the recollection of a subject which we trust will 
never be suffered to rest, till the criminal code is at last placed on a 


par with the other branches of our legislation. Jo. 


Art. 13. The Opinions of different Authors upon the Punishment of 
Death. Selected by Basil Montague, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 4go1. 12s. Bds. Longman and Co. 1812. 
How highly we approve these labours of Mr. Montague, we have 

more than once taken occasion to state *. On the subject which is 
considered in the volume before us, our instincts speak a decisive 
language ; while our reason, if we calmly and dispassionately consult 
it, presents us with conclusions altogether different. If we obey 
authority, or listen to argument, we shall find nothing to bear us out 
in the sentiment which is generally regarded as the dictate of nature 
on this subject, but which is, in reality, the suggestion of resentment 
from which men do not allow themselves sufficiently to cool. 

At present, we only invite the reader to exercise his mind on this 
topic; which, at all events, can do no harm. As on all other 
questions of criminal jurisprudence, so we would say on this, that 
severity is not the most effectual mode of deterring: but, were we 
to allow that Death is in itself a proportionate and fit punishment, it 
would be incumbent on us to examine whether we are competent to 
inflict it ; whether the Almighty has not reserved to himself such 
visitations ; and whether the security of society may not be as well 
and even better maintained without such revolting expedients. From 
these investigations, it is true, we look for fruits, but we indulge 
not the hope of gathering them at an early day. It is well known 

'that a neighbour, far behind us in culture, has beheld this doctrine 

reduced into practice: but that neighbeur, it must be remembered, 
lived under an arbitrary sovereign; while in this country we must 
await the progress of conviction. It is as promoting and accelerat- 
ing this high object, that we applaud the efforts before us: but, 
while we cheerfully do this, we can bestow no commendation on 
the doleful preface which introduces the present volume. When the 
object is to discuss the great subject which is treated in these pages, 
to us it appears ill-judged to attempt to work on our feelings, and 
tounman us. When we sit down to this important inquiry, our 
faculties should be in the utmost vigour, reason should have fair 
play, and be permitted fairly to draw its conclusions, If we are 
told dismal tales, we suspect that they are designed to impose on 
us; and we commence the discussion with minds affected by sus- 
picion. If we take not away the life of the murderer and traitor, 
we are influenced not by pity and humanity, but by the dry calcu- 
lations and the strict inferences of reason. Into the consideration 
of this topic, therefore, we see no occasion to press sentiment: if 
reason will not effect what we desire, we may be assured that we 
ought not to succeed. 

All the selections in this volume are appropriate, while some of 
them are derived from the first pens, and are consummate displays 





* See our account of his former volume, &c. 
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of ingenuity and reasoning. The following is a list of the authors 
from whom they are taken: Roscoe, Pastoret, Montesquieu, Rous. 


tseau, Beccaria, Mably, Filangieri, Bentham, Coke, Burgh, Pisto. 
rivs, Raleigh, Brown, Howard, Hume, Currie, Wrangham, 


Moore, the Tuscan Law, Dr. Forde, Meredith, Philopatris Varvi- 
censis (Parr). 

From the monopoly of praise bestowed by the editor on Lord 
Bacon, we might think that he had never heard of Galileo and Gas- 
eendi ; and that he was a stranger to the admirable preface to the 
Encyclopedie, which, for practical use, has superseded the De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum and the Novum Organum. — Vol. III. of these 
Opinions has just been advertised. Jo 


POETRY. 


Art. 14. Jokeby, a Burlesque on Rokeby ; a Poem in Six Cantos. 
By an Amateur of Fashion. To which are added occasional Notes 
by our most popular Characters. Crown 8vo. 58. Boards. 
Tegg. 1813. 

All that is stupid in conceit, vulgar in expressien, and dirty in 
sentiment, combines to degrade this little volume. The notorious 
truism of the poet, that 

‘«¢ Gentle dullness ever loves a joke,”? 


only half accounts for the origin of such a burlesque. The joke 
must be perfect in obscenity, and excessive in worthlessness, that can 
satisfy the writer of ¢‘ Jokeby.? We shall not disgust our readers 
with any quotations: but we assure them that almost every page 


would justify our reproof. Hod 


Art.15. Autumnal Reflections, a Poem in blank Verse, with a few 
other Pieces. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Gale and Curtis. 1813. 

This picture of the declining year is poctically and impressively de- 
lineated : but the subject has been so hackneyed, both by the poet 
and the moralist, that it is difficult to introduce any new object into 
the landscape, or to draw from it any new reflection. In the follow- 
ing passage, which is no unfair specimen, the author sketches the dis- 
criminating features of the four seasons : 


‘ Swift fly the Seasons round! scarce had the Spring 
Danced on the plain, in virgin garb array’d 
Of tenderest green, and bound with flowerets pale 
Her beauteous brow, or round the welkin flun 
Her first faint purple flush — like that sweet hour 
When first the virgin’s cheek the vermeil blush 
Of youth assumes, and hovering graces play 
Around her lovely form, — when Summer came, 
Mature in finish’d grace ; of darker stain 
The flowers that gem’d her crown; her ample robe 
Luxuriant floated in the spicy gale. 
She bade the grove a deeper dye assume ; — 
The full-blown rose expand ; — the juicy corn 
Raise high its dark-green blade ; — with arid hue 
Imbrown’d the mead ; — and tinged the ripening ear 
With golden glow, or shade of silky brown. 
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Then Autumn mild, with matron-step, advanced 
Slow o’er the bearded plain; a purple bough, 

With swelling clusters hung, her left hand graced ; 
Her right, the gather’d sheaf; low-drocping, waved 
The ripe and yellow cars; September’s moon 

Shed its soft radiance on her sun-burnt cheek, 

And, while at distance rose the reaper’s song, 
Loose flow’d her auburn locks, her dark eye smiled. 
But, while:I gazed, a melancholy charm 

Over her features stole ; the golden grain, 

The nectar’d branch, she dropp’d; lo! now she roves, 
A widow’d mourner, through the stubble-fields, 
And culls a garland sad, of yellow leaves, 

And berries red, her thoughtful brow to bind ; 
Weeping her honours lost, her children slain : 

And soon shall Winter, with unsparing hand, 

The last sad relics of her race destroy, 

And reign, the tyrant of the vanquish’d year.’ 


‘ Inthe old style of moralizing, the life of man is compared to this 
icture of the year; and the metto from Isaiah, “ we all do fade asa 


leaf,” helps to give effect to the whole. — 
The subjoined compositions are inferior in poetical merit to the 


Autumnal Reflections. M 
oy . 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. A Sequel to Celebs ; or the Stanley Letters : containing 
Observations on Religion and Morals; with Anecdotes founded 
on Fact. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Jones. 1812. 

More religious courtship, and more outré than even the erotico- 
erthodoxico work to which it professes to be a sequel! Here Cupid 
with his bow and arrow is made to take the field against infidelity and 
impiety ; and he being known to be a very powerful young person, 
it may be deemed by the evangelical party a great political 
stroke to gain over so all-subduing an ally: but it does not seem to 
have occurred to the contrivers of this new scheme of making short 
work with the Deists, that Love is full of wiles, and that he will pro- 
bably teach his votaries, when it is necessary as a counter ruse de 
guerre, to make religion the mere stalking-horse to matrimony. A good in- 
tention pervades the mind of the author of these letters; and his desire 
to promote the cause of genuine piety and gospel-holiness is much te 
be commended: but we feel it to be a duty to hint to him our 
opinion that his scheme is calculated to disgust some young people, 
and to make hypocrites of others. Let young ladies be trained up with 
a most sacred reverence for religion, but let them be natural. Who 
would credit any miss in her teens, if, after having been introe 
duced to her lover, a handsome young man of fortune, she were to 
write in the’strain which Celia Stanley thus addresses to Dr. Barlow. 
after an interview with Edward Sediey, her admirer? 

‘ Although I am provoked with myself for being so much pleased 
with him, you may depend on my faithful adherence to your rule 
Aever to give up my affections to any man wanting “ the goodly pearl 
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of great price,’ to purchase which the wise merchantman went and 
sold ‘ all that he had.”’’ 

Edward Sedley, finding from Dr. Barlow what is the sort of 
card which he has to play, is, without loss of time, transformed from 
an infidel libertine into the very serious character which Celia wished 
to find in a husband. He is sent into the country by Dr. B. to read 
Butler’s Analogy and Lardner’s Credibility ; and these heavy books, 
not very well calculated for the perusal of a gay young man, effect 
his complete conversion, though in what way we are not told: for 
Sedley offers no remarks on the metaphysics of Butler, nor on the 
critical researches of Lardner. Several infidel-characters are intro- 
duced, who (like Sedley) are all converted : but their conversion is 
accomplished with too much ease and rapidity to be credible. By 
courage, and the use of proper weapons, Satan may no doubt be 
vanquished: but he rarely surrenders a fortress of which he has gotten 
possession, at the first summons, without firing a gun. — We have 
classed this publication among novels: but it is entirely of a rcligious 
cast ; and the letters are strewed with more texts of Scripture than are 
to be found in some volumes of modern sermons. M 


Art. 17. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth. 

Vols. IV. V. and VI. 2d Edition. 12mo. 11. 1s. Boards. 
, Johnson and Co. 1812. | 

VY These volumes have already obtained great popularity, for though 
Miss Edgeworth never allows her readers to lose sight of the lesson 
which she gives them, she employs so much wit in its illustration that 
they are always amused as well as admonished. If, indeed, Miss E. 
fails any where, we think that she fails chiefly in plot. Her descrip- 
tions and characters are full of nature, and insure sympathy: but the 
story, on which she grafts these admirable delineations, is often im- 
probable, and seems to be an after-thought; so that we are inclined 
to appeal from it to Miss Edgeworth herself in her happier vein of 
writing: like the condemned Macedonian who referred his cause 
“to Philip wen fasting.” 

The latter part of the tale called ‘ The Absentees’ may prove the 
truth of this remark, since the discoveries and events, which con- 
clude Lord Colambre’s residence in England, are such as may be 
found more easily in ordinary novels than in real life ; and it does not 
well accord with his character to abandon the proposed match with 
Miss Nugent, merely because he hears that a stigma attaches on her 
birth. Whenever the scene lies in Ireland, this tale is delightful; it 
excites great interest for the poorer Irish; and it represents their 
situation as so deplorable when their landlord is an absentee, that we 
hope they may obtain some relief from this exhibition of their 
sufferings. : 

The story of Vivian affords an excellent lesson to those yielding 
spirits who dare not be faithful to their own convictions; and that of 
Emilie de Coulanges contains a French female character inimitably. 
sketched, and has also the merit of exposing a fault “ to which the 
good and generous are liable.” 

To correct those errors which are compatible with good intentions 
isa task more useful than that of displaying the effects or punishments 
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of vice ; and it affords great scope for the acumen and observation 

which eminently distinguish Miss Edgeworth’s writings. We HH - 
fore hear with pleasure that another Tale of Fashionable Life,” 

‘the subject of Patronage, may shortly be expected from her pen. — 











































CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
Art. 18. 4 full View of the Roman Catholic Question, shewing 


first, by an Laquiry into the Principles on which exclusions in } 
General are justifiable ; secondly, by their application to the Case 
before us; aud, as well from general Experience as the particular 
History and Circumstances of Ireland, that the Claims of the 
Roman Catholics rest on no Foundation of Right or Justice ; nor 
would their Gratification in any Degree allay the Discontents of 
Ireland. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 23. Stockdale, 
Jun. 1813. 
According to this country-gentleman, too much has already been 
conceded to the Catholics ; and in course, rather than grant them 
farther privileges, he would curtail those which the liberal spirit of 
the legislature has extended tothem. We cannot think, however, that 
his pamphlet is calculated to impress cool and dispassionate reasoners 
with this sentiment. The sketch here given of the hi istory and circum- 
stances of Ireland shews that the inhabitants of that country have 
been neglected ; and this neglect, though it may account for their 
imperfect civilization and irritated feelings, cannot be stated in fair 
argument to prove that a large proportion of them ought to be ex- 
cluded from the blessings of the constitution. . A nation is rarely un- 
grateful to the government which treats it with justice, and fosters it 
with kindness. Yet this writer pretends to be full of apprehensions: 
from the desired adoption of a mild and comprehensive system ; re- 
presents those disqualifying statutes of which the Catholics complain, 
as ‘ barriers planted against civil discord ;’ and urges ¢ their total ex. i 
clusion from political power, without intolerance and persecution, as 
our truest policy.? How they can be totally excluded from political 
power, or how they can be thus proscribed, without intolerance, it 
may be difficult to shew. It is certain that every description of sub- 
jects, so proscribed, must regard their case as insufferably hard. Let 
us attend to the curious argument by which their exclusion is jus- 
tified; ‘because no one can reasonably talk of a right to political 
power,’ therefore no man or body of men can justly complain of being 
cut off from the very possibility of ever enjoying it: but this de- 
cause is not within a league of the question atissuc. ‘lhe King has a 
right to the services of all his people; and all his people, in a general 
view of the case, are eligible by him to political power. One has not 
any more right than another ; all, however, are eligible to the bles- 
sings of the constitution, provided that they are good subjects. The 
question here is, Ought a religious belief, which differs from the esta- 
blished faith, to cause a man to be regarded as a bad subject? Is 
uniformity of religious faith necessary to perfect civil union? The ; 
opinion of the most enlightened statesmen at home and abroad asserts 
that it is not ; that Protestants and Catholics can be safely included 
in one civil though not in one ecclesiastical fold; and that the solid , 
Rav. Jury, 1813. ae - advantages 
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advantages of a nation will be best consulted by making it the interest 
of all denominations of Christians to support the government under 


which they live. Mo 


‘Art. 19. Roman Catholics proved to be, upon Principle, irreconcileably 
hostile to all Protestant Establishments. Intended to serve as a 
Supplement to * The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered,” 
&e. 8vo. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 

Our opinion of ‘ The Claims considered” was given in Vol. Ixix, 
N.S. p. 435. The author pursues in the Supplement the same line 
of argument which he displayed in his former pamphlet, and contends 
that the Catholics must be incited on principle to attempt the subver- 
won of all Protestant Establishments, since it is a fundamental doc. 
trine with them that the Church of Rome is the only true church, out of 
which there istho salvation. It 1s fair, however, to ask him whether 
the claim of exclusive salvation be not set up by many Protestant. 
churches ; and whether the arrogant pretenders to a power over the 
keys of heaven are to be excluded from the privileges of the consti- 
tution ? One party of Christians will tell us that, if we do not belong 
to them, we cannot be in the number of the elect; another, if we do 
not receive their creed, ** without doubt we must perish everlast- 
ingly ;’”? and if they chuse this mode of beating up for converts, let 
them try it. ‘They do us no harm by believing that their church 
1s the only true church, and by using fair argument to make us of the 
same opinion. A Catholic and a Calvinist, animated by a similar zeal, 
wish to render all the world Catholics and Calvinists; and if the State 
quietly looks on, extending equal civil protection to both, no harm 
will be done. A Protestant knows that he is not one inch nearer 
to the bottomless pit because the Catholic church tells him that he 
shall be damned. Such arrogant assumptions meet now with general 


contempt. p 


Art. 20. Thoughts on the Catholic-Question. By R. Torrens, Esqe 
Major in the Royal Marines. Second Edition. 8vo. Gale, 
Curtis, and Co. 

The first edition of this pamphlet was printed without a name, and 
noticed in M. R. Vol. lv. N. 8. p.218. This second edition is 
double the size of the first ; and, from p. 47. to p.gg., the matter is 
entirely new. It is contended that the soreness of the Catholics arises 
from the long irritation which they have suffered; and that the dis- 
content and aversion of which we complain, and which have been en- 

endered by political exclusion, would decline, affection be conci- 

Fated, and error left without an ally, by 2 generous mode of treatment. 
Major T. is persuaded that the spiritual authority of the Romish 
clergy is approaching to its close, and therefore endeavours to allay 
our fears on account of the influence which the Pope may have in the 
nomination of Catholic bishops in Ireland ; for he argues that, when 
once the Catholics are interested in preserving tlie blessings of the 
constitution, their priests will never be able to induce them to 
espouse the interest of a foreign power. 

¢ Unconditional emancipation,’ he observes, ‘and granting our 
@atholic fellow-subjects a full participation in all privileges and 
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powers of the constitution, would furnish the most effectual means of 
counteracting the effects of any foreign influence which miyht here- 
after be exerted in the nomination of Catholic bishops. If Catholics 
were allowed a participation in political power, they would be more 
under the influence of public spirit. This observation is confirmed by 
the history of all ages.’ — 

« Emancipation would produce the happiest effects ; it would give 
expansion to intellect, and liberality of feeling ; “would rouse the 
genius, aud would mend the heart.”” Ignorance would be gradually 
dispelled, and superstition vanquished. On the day that the full im- 
munities of the constitution are granted to the Catholics, foreign in- 
fluence will receive a mortal wound.’ 

Major 'T. is so thoroughly convinced of the sound policy of grant- 
ing all the claims of the Catholics, that he considers the question of 
foreign influence and of the Veto as of little moment. We, however, 
cannot regard these matters as trifling. British legislators must not 
acknowlege nor wink at foreign influence exerted even in spirituals in 
the empire; and Catholics who are aware of the difficulty should. 
assist in removing it. If they chuse, Catholics may employ the tra- 
ditions of the church and the decisions of general councils, as well as. 
the Holy Scriptures, in the formation of their religious system: but 
British subjects ought not, on any pretext whatever ,to make definitive 
appeals either to Paris or Rome; since, if such an anomaly be al- 


lowed, the empire cannot be complete in itself, Moy. 


Art.21. Correspondence on the Formation, Objects, and Plan, of the 
Roman Catholic Bible Society; including Letters from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Clifford, Right Rev. Bishop Poynter, Rev. 
Peter Gandolphy, Ant. Richard Blake and Charles Butler, Esqrs. 
With Notes and Observations exhibiting the genuine Principles of 
Roman Catholics. 8vo. pp.g2- 2s. 6d. Seeley. 1813. 
This pamphlet is calculated to throw more light on the secret 

Feelings of the Catholics towards Protestants, than any publication 

which has lately issued from the press ; and we therefore class it under 

the head of the Catholic-Question,. though it does not immediately 
refer to that discussion. Since our duty requires us to state facts 
as we find them, we must not conceal a truth which we are sorry 
to discover on the present occasion; a truth which is more likely to 
operate against the cause of the Catholics, than all the arguments that 
have been urged against them. It is to be regretted that so much 
acrimony towards Protestants, and so little of the true»spirit of con- 
ciliation, have been discovered by Catholics in the present Corre- 
spondence ; especially after all their modern professions of liberality. 

They do not appear to have forgiven, nor indeed to be inclined to 

forgive, our rejection of the spiritual domirion of the Church of 

Rome; and, considering us still in the light of heretics, out of the 

pale of salvation, they will not concur with us in any religious scheme. 

This is no more than the remains of the old leaven : but we hoped that 

so much had not remained; and we trust that, by our forbearance 

and charity, we shall shame them into a better temper. Perhaps it 
will be alleged that we expect too much from them ; that all sepa- 
ratists are viewed with * eyes askance’? by the body from whom 
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they separate; and that similar superciliousness and heart-burnings 
occasionally display themselves in Protestant churches, towards those 
who take the liberzy of dissenting from them. A certain learned 
Professor has indeed shewn as mu¢h reluctance to act with Protestant 
Dissenters in the distribution of the Bible, as the Roman Catholic 
Board in the case before us have manifested against acting with the 
Protestant Bible-Society for the distribution of the Catholic versions 
of the Scriptures among the poor members of the Catholic church; 
but, to the eternal honour of our Established Church, a great majority 
of its members rejected the narrow sentiments of the Professor, and 
cheerfully united with all those in the distribution of the Bible, who, 
though differing in some points, alike received it as the only rule of life 
and doctrine. Unfortunately, the Catholics attach not that high and 
exclusive importance to the documents of the Old and New Testament 
which Protestants, on principle, are led to assign to them ; and being 
in the habit of quoting other authorities, they are unwilling to rest 
their cause on the sole evidence of the Bible: but, considering the 
liberal sentiments lately professed by the Catholics ; coupling these 
with a proposal made by the Catholic Board to edit for gratuitous 
distribution a version of the Bible in the common tongue, for the ge- 
neral use of their ewn body ; and considering also that the Bible, if 
it did not contain the whole mass of authorities to which they were 
in the habit of appealing, could not be supposed to be hostile to the 
true Christian faith ; it was fair to suppose that they would not be 
adverse to joing with Protestants in a plan for the circulation of 
their own translation of the Holy Scriptures. What, however, was 
the fact? The Protestant Society for the Distribution of Catholic 
Bibles apply to the Catholic Board, and to Catholic Bishops, for 
their concurrence in this generous project: the proposition is rea 
ceived with coldness, and finally rejected; and it was perceived at 
last that ¢ the Catholics were indisposed to approximate one hair’s 
breadth towards the Protestants.? It was found that ‘the advertises 
ment from the Catholic Board, relative to a gratuitous distribution 
of the Holy Scriptures, operated as a complete deception upon the 
Protestant public ;? for it was concluded that, as only the Holy 
Scriptures were mentioned in the advertisement, they were to be 
given without notes; especially without notes which must be highly 
irritating to Protestants: but it came out, in consequence of the 
correspondence and conferences of the Protestant friends of the plan 
with some members of the Catholic Board and clergy, that ¢ it was 
not a Catholié@ principle to recommend the Scriptures without such 
fexceptionable] explanations ;?— that ¢ the English Catholic Board 
did not now intend to disperse gratuitously even their own stereotype 
edition with notes ; for they could not go about and desire people to 
receive Testaments, “ because the Catholics did not in anywise consider 
the Scriptures necessary ;’? — for they learnt and taught ¢heir religion 
by means of catechisms and elementary tracts.’ 

This declaration fully justifies an opinion which we have given (see 
our last No. p.179. note) on the improbability of effecting an union 
between the Catholic and our established Protestant church. It also 


_thews that the advertisement of the Catholic Board, on the subject 
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of a distribution of Bibles, was rather a ruse de vuerre to amuse the 
Protestant Bible-S ‘ociety, than an indication of a wish to adopt its 
liberal plan. We are not surprised that Mr. Blair, (the surgeon, ) 

who had written letters to several eminent Catholics to know the in- 
tention of that body re specting the circulation of their own approved 
translation of the Scriptures, was hurt by the repulsive treatment 
which ke received, and at finding that his ¢ wishes were frustrated by 
difficulties which he could neither remove or comprehend.’ In a 
letter to the Rev. Mr. Gandolphy, he expresses his regret at the me- 
lancholy discovery which he had made ; and we are induced to copy 
the conclusion of his letter, for the sake of laying before our readers 
Mr. Gandolphy’s very curious reply : 

‘ It is a painful and humiliating reflection to me, that Roman Ca- 
tholic principles, even in this enlightened age and country, do not 
allow the clergy to circulate God’s unerring word, with freedom and 
sincere confidence as if that which Divine wisdom has mercifully 
condescended to dictate, were not sufliciently intelligible, nor free 
from mischievous obscurity, and not efficacious to save souls, without 
our conceited inter; pretations ! ! I well know the arguments by which 
you defend yourselves, in restraining the use of the Bible, unfettered 
by notes; but they appear to me lighter than vanity, and totally fail 
m producing conviction !? 

Mr. Gandolphy’s reply : 

© I do not see that I can ens, va! my letter more properly than as 
you have concluded yours: “ It isa pain iful and humiliating reflec- 
tion, that the principle ‘sofa a surgeon, even in this enlightened age and 
country, do not allow surgeons to put the knife into every body’ 8 
hands, with freedom and sincere confidence ; as if that which Divine 
wisdom has mercifully condescended to provide for the benetit of 
man, were not sufficiently manageable, and safe from mischtevous 
accidents, and not efficacious to cure, wttadun the conceited direc- 
tions of experience.’? — * I well know,”’ exclaims the impudent 
mountebank, “ the arguments by which you surgeons and physicians 
defend yourselves in restraining the use of the knife, from those ie 
have not had a surgical education. But they appear to us lighte 
than vanity, and totally fail in producing conviction,”” ’ 

This was meant as an argumentum ad hominem for the surgeon: 
but Mr. Blair saw its weakness, and thus rejoined : 

‘ We Protestants certainly cannot agree to the moral fituess and 
propriety of your similitude, when you compare thé Bible to the 
cutting instruments employed in surgery. The latter, it is true, are 

‘fobviously and inevitably dangerous in rude or unpractised hands; but, 
I have not learnt, that the Bible is necessarily a dangerous book in any 
well wre} and honest person’s hands.’ 

To the modern Douay and Rhemish translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which were those that were intended for distribution among 
Catholics, a body af notes was added; which contained, as Mr. 
Butler admits, ‘ many expressions of polemic asperity.’ The same 
learned gentleman tells us that the notes accompanying the modern- 
ized copy of the Rhemish version have been weeded of this asperity. 
To shew, hawever, that many of these weeds re main, a selection of 
nates, copied from the above-mentioned translations, is given in an 
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Appendix. We shall copy only one of these notes, for the sake of 
correcting the error which it contains, and which we wonder that the 
editor of this pamphlet had not noticed : 

‘ «¢ Hebrews, xi. 21. “ Worshipped the top of his rod.”? The Apostle 
here follows the ancient Greek Bible of the seventy interpreters, ( which 
translates in this manner, Gen. xlvii. 31.) and acknowledges this fact 
of Jacob, in paying a relative honour and veneration to the top of the 
rod or sceptre of Joseph, as to a figure of Christ’s sceptre and king- 
dom, as an instance andargument of his faith. Dut Protestants, who 
are no friends to this relative honour, have corrupted the text, by 
translating it, ‘ be worshipped leaning upon the top of his staff ;’ as if 
this circumstance of leaning upon his staff were any argument of 
Jacob’s faith, or worthy the being thus particularly taken notice of 
by the Holy Ghost.” ’ 

It is not true that the Greck Bible of the Seventy is followed in 
the Catholic version. ‘The words of the LXX. are, “ And Israel 
worshipped on the top ofhis staff,” ex} 16 axgov rns jacds avid, that is, 
(as we understand it,) resting or supporting himself on the top of 
his staff. 

In the notes to the earlier editions of the Rheims Testaments, the 
Protestants are very grossly attacked. As a specimen, we need only 
extract the conclusion of the note to 1 Cor. x. 21.: * The here- 
tics’ communion is the very table and cup of devils.”’ 

Justice requires us to observe, in favour of the Catholies, that, 
though all reflections on Protestants, as heretics, are not removed 
from the modern notes, the rancorous violence (or, to use Mr. But- 
ler’s words, the poleinic asperity,) is-abated ; and it would have given 
us the most sincere pleasure, had the Catholics erabled us, on the 
present occasion, to have reported their growing liberality and kind- 
ness towards those who are not members of their communion. 

The public must perceive, from the whale tenor of this corres- 
pondence, that the doctrines of the Romish Church are as unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians: but this pertinacity of system 
is no objection to the granting of the petition for Catholic-emanci- 
pation, provided that the system itself be not hostile to the constitue 
tion. Catholics and Protestants may never agree on religious subjects, 
and yet the state may safely protect both in the enjoyment of their 

. rights as members of the British empire, Enemies to our Protes- 
tant Established Church, all Catholic priests must necessarily be: 
but their hostility is merely the enmity of bigotry and prejudice ; 
and if they can assail her only by spiritual anathemas, let her remem- 
ber that church-thunder is now mere drutum fulmea. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. Reminsscentia Numeralts ; or, The Memory’s Assistant, 
in Numbers and Dates; in Three Parts. To which is prefixed a 
regular System of the Art, founded on Dr. Grey’s Memoria 
Technica, &c. By S. Needham, Master of Homer House 
Seminary. Part I. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Law. 1813. 
Whatever may have been the success of Mr. Needham in initiating 

his pupils in the rudiments of the “ Memoria Technica,’? as he has 


altered 





Moy: 




















altered it, we do not think that the readers of his work will be much 
benefited by his instructions, or that the system itself has received 
any improvement under his hands. A question may arise as to the 
probable advantage of introducing into seminaries any technical 
assistant to the memory ; and many persons will dispute the propriety 


+44of loading the brains of vouth with memorial words, before the mind 


is capable of comprehending the subjects to which they are applied. 
Such an art should be used with great caution, It is not meant to 
supply the pupil with the information in which it is necessary that 
he should be skilled, but to fix and methodize the knowlege which 
he has already acquired: it is not intended to supersede the neces- 
sity of study, but merely as an auxiliary in making that study effec- 
tual, and as a prompter to recall it at the will of the student. In 
the present work, by not putting the Memorial lizes into the metre 
of Latin verse, the author has deprived himself of one of the principal 
xecommendations, and of the greatest facility, of Dr. Grey’s system, 
without introducing any improvement to compensate for the loss. 

The study is here communicated by means of question and answer ; 
but the author has not been sufficiently careful to give the gradual 
information which is necessary for explaining the tables. For in- 
stance ; we are not informed in the answer to any preceding question 
by what letter or letters two, three, or more cyphers occurring to- 
gether are to be represented, instead of repeating the letter which, 
ve are before told, denotes the single cypher ; and much confusion 
must accordingly arise when an unlearned pupil finds that the cyphers 
are designated in the tables by letters that have not been named to him 
in his previous lessons, 

This first part is again divided inte two parts; in the first, the 
system 1s explained, and applied to chronological occurrences, KG 
according to Mr. Needham’s rules; and the second consists of 
¢ Annotations, illustrative and explanatory of the several Questions’ 
contained in the first volume. “These are ‘ designed as reading exer- 
cises, particularly for the days on which the art is studied ;? and 
whatsoever may become of the system, they will form very instructive 
and entertaining lessons, since they contain much useful information 
selected from the English histories and Cyclopedias. These two 
volumes form the pa part of the work, which is designed to extend 
to three parts; the second and third treating of Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and Astronomy, in the same manner as the system is here 
exemplified in the study of chronology. We would recommend a 
greater degrce of precision and neatness; and, as to correctness of 


o . ‘aT 
style, we would ask whether such an expression as ‘it is most natural 


for to inquire’ becomes the instructor of youth? The language of 


the writer, when he speaks in his own person, is generally puerile 


and inelegant, E..FELs. 


Art. 23. Advice to Christian Parents, relative to the training and 
governing of their Children, in a Letter to a Friend. By R. 
Elliot, A. B., formerly of Bennet College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
1s. Conder. 

Good advice is not the worse for being brief; and, in the course 
ofa few pages, Mr. Elliot a hints on education which may | 
4 0 
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of use both to parents and their offspring. That he has a proper ton- 
ception of the subject will be evident from the following remark; 
‘ A good education is of much greater importance, and more to be 
desired, than a large fortune ; and the best education is that which 
fits a person for the greatest usefulness in the world.’ 


RELIGIOUS. 

Art. 24. Sacred Meditations, and devotional Hymns, with some 
Essays in Prose, composed on various Occasions of Life, and 
published for the Use of the intelligent Mind in its serious Mo. 
ments. By a Layman. Crown 8vo. pp. 301. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
Murray. 

Persons may possess good sense without enjoying the graces of 
peery : piety end taste are not always united; and hence it often 

appens that hymns and sacred meditations in verse, however re- 
plete with devotional and improving sentiments, are destitute of those 
elegancies of diction which captivate the lovers of the Muse. We 
are sorry to be forced to declare that this observation applies to the 
present volume: for though we have,been induced to respect the 
author for the pains which he has taken to cultivate his mind, to 
cherish the principles of religion, to counteract the seductions of 
the world, and to promote in himself and others a serious regard 
to a future state of being ; though we find in his prose-essays many 
practical observations which manifest a heart filled with love to 

God and man; yet, when we read his poetical effusions, he seems to 

lose the respect to which he had become intitled, and the Christian 

philosopher sinks into the tame rhymer. Some good thoughts occur, 
in prose, on the Use of the Sabbath ; and we shall transcribe a part of 
the essay : 

_ © To impress our minds with a proper sense of religion, we must 
take the same course which we should pursue to imbibe a knowledge 
of botany, chemistry, painting, or any other art or science. We 
must study it, practise it, and occasionally let our reflections be oc- 
cupied by it. Religion will no more come gratuitously into the mind 
than electricity, or Hebrew, or Greek. Nature supplies the capa- 
bility to receive it; the sojl in which it may be planted; the feeling 
which will improve it, and often the desire of possessing it. But 
nature must be educated to it; and due means must be used for its 
cultivation, or the natural sensibility for it will be in time absorbed 
and lost amid the more impetuous impressions which arise from the 
passions and employments of life.?— 

‘ Sunday is a day expressly consecrated to the Deity and his ado- 
ration. All the business of life is then suspended by law and custom. 
We are invited to attend public prayer ; and we have the leisure of a 
whole day to apply as our judgment thinks most fit. Now every in- 
dividual, who really desires to cultivate-his devotional feeing, will do 
well to make use of kis Sunday for that purpose. Such an appro- 

riation of this day will be no intrusion on the forms and occupations 
of life. It is but using the day for its natural and appointed purpose. 

It is employing it as reason dictates, if religion be of Divine descenty 

and as some of the best and wisest. men have practised and 

recommended.’ ) 
The 
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The poem on the same subject thus concludes ; 


‘ Each Sabbath is a little pause 
if Between the world and me. 
| My selfish troubles it suspends 5 
Io ¥, It makes my soul more free. 


‘ That wise seclusion it provides, 
Which human passion needs ; 
That rest from care, from pleasure too, 
Which our best purpose feeds. 





‘Each Sabbath, then, I turn aside, 
Oh World! from thy pursuits : 
?Tis sacred to th’ Eternal Cause ; 
And sacred be its fruits !” 


A poem intitled Good Friday has these stanzas: 


‘ For faithful Memory points to man 
That dismal hour of gloom, 
When mad Judza’s leaders ran 
To crucity-—- Ah! whom? 


‘The Lord of Life! who meekly came 
To purify the heart ; 
To kindle virtue’s brightest flame, 
And future heaven impart.’ 





In volumes of devotional poetry, when the pieces are numerous, i 
nothing is more common than the same thought worked over and over 
again till it becomes quite fatiguing. We could have wished that 
the present § Layman’ had not fallen into this fault. He strums too 
often on the same string: but the carelessness and tameness of his 
verse constitute a fault less tolerable than the repetition of the same 
thoughts. He thus begins a: poem which is called ‘4 Parent’s 
Wish :? 
‘Thy goodness, Lord! my little nest 
Has with these four sweet cherubs blest. 
‘Teach me to form their tender hearts , 
Nobly to act Life’s changing parts ; 
Their moveable desires to guide, 
And rouse their minds to Virtue’s pride, 
Until the blissful habit grow, 
‘Thy love to seek, thy precepts know.’ 


The ‘ Layman’? is no doubt a good parent, but surely not a good 


oet. 
P | Moy. | 
Art.25. 4 Selection fram Bishop Hoarne’s Commentary on the Psalms. 

By Lindley Murray, Author of an English Grammar, kc. 12mo, : 

ss. Boards. Longman and Co, 

This selection has been made for the very commendable purpose of 
leading young persons to admire and study those beautiful and devout 
gompositions, the Psalms ef David. Mr. Murray has chosen por- 
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tions of a pious and practical nature, which are calculated to elevate 
the mind to God, and to impress it with thankfulness and holy obe- 
dience. His compilation may therefore be recommended as an useful 


manual. Mo 
v 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 26. The Literary Diary; or improved common-place Book: to 
which are prefixed, An explanatory Treatise ; An Abridgement 
of the Aurifodina of Drexelius, by Bishop Horne ; and an Index, 
formed with some Variations, on the celebrated Plan of Mr. Locke. 
4to. 16s. Taylor and Hessey. 1811. 

Our long experience in literary labour has impressed us so strongly 
with the importance of attentive notation, as to lead us to record in | 
our pages even the humbler attempts which are made to aid the in- 
dustry of the student. Of the different diaries or common-place 
books recommended to scholars, none possess more the merit of 
simplicity than that of Mr. Locke. His plan was to consider, in the 
first place, to what word or title the memorandum to be entered 
most naturally referred: this word or title he wrote in a large cha- 
racter at the beginning of the paragraph in his common-place book ; 
and he inserted a reference to it in his index, under the same word 
or title. ‘ Suppose,’? he says, ‘* you wish to note down a passage 
which refers to the head Beauty: if there is as yet no place allotted 
in your book for words beginning with Be, turn to the first blank 
page in your book, and write a paragraph under the head Beauty. 
Allot two pages or more for each initial syllable, such as Ba, Be, 
and, on commencing a new page, never fail to enter it in the index.” 
‘Fo this method, Mr. Locke adhered in his collections for a long 
serics of years, without experiencing any inconvenience from what 
would appear to many persons a course too simple to answer for the 
almost endless variety of subjects which occur to a man of reading, 
The present Diary is intended as an improvement on that of Mr, 
Locke, and begins with the following table of geueral subjects : 











Religion, Natural. Biography. 

— » <revealed. Geography and Chronology. 
Language. Philosophy, Moral. 
Criticism. » Political. 
Poetry. » Experimental, 
Logic and Metaphysics. Mathematics, 

History, Ancient. Fine Arts. 


pome-» Modern. 
—-—, English. 
» Natural, 
The memoranda, or particulars for notation, will in course 










































fary according to the studies of the individual ; and no difficulty will 
occur in his introducing farther divisions, or subdivisions, of any 
subject which may particularly interest him. The advantage of 
classing together the notes or remarks on any particular department 
of study is sufficiently obvious. In Mr, Locke’s plan, the index. 
notices are too concise, and there is a want of connection between 
the different paragraphs in the same page: objections which in- 
duce us to look to the admirable perspicuity of his mind as the 


chief 
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chief source of that satisfactien which he is contented to ascribe to 
the method which he adopted. 

Among the minor directions for keeping a common-place book, 
the editor of this Diary recommends it to the student to insert 
a number (1, 2, 3, &c.) in the margin of every original paragraph. 
These numbers are usetul both for connection and reference. ‘ If, 
for instance, a passage in p.4., be commented upon in page 39.5 
paragraph 48., the figures 2% placed in the margin of page 4., op- 
posite to that passage, will be a sufficient indication where such com- 
ment may be found.?—The time bestowed on making, in a note- 
book, an analysis of a didactic work, will in general be found 
to be well employed ; since in this, as in other things, the division of 
labour proves equally conducive to expedition and to facility of exe- 
cution. The drudgery of penmanship may be lessened by taking 
brief notes on a first perusal, and by dictating them in an extended 
shape for the common-place book to an amanuensis. The late Lord 
Kaimes was accustomed to say that he never understood a subject 
thoroughly until! he had written on it. 

The present Diary is merely a paper-book, neatly ruled and 
bound, with an index prefixed on a plan similar to that of Mr. 
Locke. It contains likewise an abridgment, by the late Dr. Horne, 
of a tract known by the high-sounding name of the “ Aurifodina of 
Drexelius,”? an essay on the utility of taking notes. Though we 
cannot help thinking that the materials in this little essay might 
have been better arranged, it contains several useful hints and 


admonitions. Lo . 


Art. 27. The Perpetual Balance; or Book-kceping by Double Entry, 
upon an improved Principle ; exhibiting the general Balance, pro- 
gressively and constantly, in the Journal, without the Aid of the 
Ledger. By John Lambert. 8vo. pp. 104. Richardson. 

In mercantile counting-houses, books are kept, in the first instance, 
by daily entries, and afterward by collective monthly statements. A 
particufar transaction, in money or bills, is entered on the day of its 
occurrence in the book to which it belongs; and, at the end of the 


‘\4month, all transactions of the same description are embodied in one 


enumeration in the journal. The ledger is or ought to be nothing 
more than an index to the journal, containing merely a brief reference 
to the monthly entries detailed in the latter: but, as the ledger, 
however concise in its explanations, must unavoidably comprise a 
great number of accounts, it seldom happens that a general balance or 
list of the sums at Dr. and Cr. is made out more than once in a-year. 
It has, in consequence, frequently occurred that frauds have been com- 
mitted by clerks, and have remained undetected until the close of the 
year. ~Mr. I.ambert specifies several unfortunate examples of this 
description, and then proceeds to recommend a method which is cal- 
culated in his opinion to afford a steady check on all such irregulari- 
ties.” Nothing, he adds, could be more conducive to the promotion 
of habits of fidelity ; since he has not (p. 7.) the least doubt that 
‘ nine out of ten, who have made free with the money of their em- 
ployers, intended to replace the sums abstracted, before they supposed 
st possible for them to be discovered,’ 


Commendable 
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Commendable, however, as is Mr. Lambert’s object, neither his 
proposed alterations nor his manner of explaining them will be found 
to discover a thorough acquaintance with his subject. A practised 
book-keeper will be mortified, on opening his tract, to find (p. 42.) 
an adherence to the old plan of a day-book ; a plan now generally re. 
linquished for the far superior method of monthly entries from the 
subsidiary books. Next comes (p. 58.) his journal, which, though 
less objectionable in its form, has no particular feature of novelty or 
utility. ‘The opposite sides of the journal-page are made to balance; 
but it is somewhat unusual to find the credit-entries on the left, and 
the debits on the right. The ledger is exhibited (p. 72.) in the ; 
common form, and is followed (p. 83.) by what the author calls the 
‘Perpetual Balance ;’ in other words, a method of keeping the 
journal in such a way as to enable the principal clerk, or a partner in 
the house, to make out a general enumeration of balances with less 
trouble than is experienced on the present plan. ‘The basis of Mr. 
Lambert’s system consists in classing, in the ledger, all personal ac- 
counts under two general heads, ‘ accounts payable, and accounts res 
ceivable ;’ referring the enumeration of each description of accounts 
to a subsidiary ledger.— Without discouraging an attempt of this 
nature, we must remark that the idea is by no means new ; and that 
his journal-page (p. 84. ef seq.) is unnecessarily complicated. We 
view with more indulgence his attempts (p. 30. and gg.) to explain 
to retail-dealers the practicability of applying the method of double 
entry in their transactions. Much remains to be done in this respect 3 
for we believe that retailers have seldom a direct check over their 
servants, and must often draw their conclusions respecting the safety 
of their goods from no more definite premises than the general pro- 
priety of a young man’s behaviour. —The chief fault of Mr. Lambert’s 
essay consists in its diffuseness and want of perspicuity. In so dry 
and uninviting a subject as book-keeping, a writer shouid spare no 
pains to make every thing intelligible; and the true way to do this is 
to attend to the often repeated but still neglected maxim of rendering 
ourselves familiar with a subject, by continued reflection, before we 


profess to instruct others. Lo- 


Art. 28. dn Attempt to explain, define, and appretiate the Liberty 
of the Press, with a View to its Importance, as connected with the 
tights and Welfare of the People. Dedicated, by Permission, to 
the Right Honourable Lord Erskine. 8vo. pp. 77. Wilkie 
and Robinson. 1812. 

At the commencement of this pamphlet, the author attempts a 
definition-of libel, and insists that, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
alleged in this respect, the nature of libel is as susceptible of explicit 
statement as that of any other offence. He explains it to consist in 
¢ publishing improper things of such a nature as to call for the deci- 
sion of ajury.’ ‘Lhe liberty of the press is, according to him, of 
somewhat older date than is commonly imagined ; although nothing 
decisive was legislated on this subject til after the Revolution. From 
that date, the press continued on a footing of considerable but unde- 
fined freedom, till the year 1792, when the right of juries to “ give a 
general verdict of guilty or not guilty, on the whole matter at issue,”” 
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was definitively recognized. This, as many of our readers are aware, 
was a great point of discussion after the trial of Woodfall for the 
publication of Junius’s Letter to the King ; Lord Mansfield maintain- 
ing that the province of the jury was confined to deciding on the 
‘¢ fact of the publication.’ — The practical result of the statute of 
1792 is thus to render a writer amenable, not to the opinion of a 
judge, but to the decision of a jury ; who are considered as less liable 
to be actuated by a political bias than a lawyer, however respectable, 
who has probably owed his situation, more or less, to party-favour. 

The present writer dwells with great satisfaction on the importance 
of the step gained by the act of 1792. An appeal to ‘twelve honest 
men affords,’ he says, ‘a hope where we may safely cast anchor ;? 
and which, he trusts, will never prove visionary: but he is by no 
means satisfied with the arbitrary power of the Attorney-general in 
ex-officio informations ; ¢ by virtue of which that officer may proceed 
to measures of severity without the preliminary inquest of a grand 
jury, and without being responsible for the consequences.’ ¢ No 
officer of government ought (p. 52.) to have the power of putting an 
individual to the expence and ignominy of a public trial, merely be- 
cause he thinks him in the wrong.’ The contest is altogether un- 
equal, the writer or publisher being left, evei in the case of successful 
resistance, in a situation of great hardship *.—The third and last part 
of this tract consists of some general observations on the importance 
of the freedom of the press to every enlightened society. Here the 
points of discussion being less defined, the author gives a loose to that 
tone of exaggeration which forms a considerable drawback on the 
merit of his remarks. ¢ The situation of an animal fattened and led 
to the slaughter is (he says, p. 63.) far preferable to that of a ra- 
tional creature, who is endowed with the faculty of thought and re- 
flection, but can only reflect for the purpose of feeling his own 
debasement and slavish situation.’ ‘This tone of amplification, and 
an habitual inaccuracy of style, constitute deductions from the merit 
of a tract which in its spirit and tendency has a title to considerable 
approbation. — A character somewhat similar belongs to another 
pamphlet published under the quaint title of “ Killing no Murder 3” 
which proceeds, we understand, from the same pen. It lies at pre- 
sent on our table, and shall be noticed in connection with some other 
publications on the topic of parliamentary reform. 


Art. 29.. An Account of what appeared on opening the Coffin of 
King Charles the First, in the Vault of Henry the Eighth in 
St. George’s Chapel at Windwr, on the rst of April 1813. By 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart., F.R.S. and F.A.S., Physician to 
the King, &c. 4to. 2s. 6d. White and Cochrane. 

A discrepancy has been observed in the two accounts of the inter- 
ment and burial-place of King Charles I., as given by Lord Claren- 
don in his narrative of the Rebtllion, and by Mr. Herbert, a groom 
of the bedchamber to Charles, in Wood’s © Aihene Oxonienses ;’’ 
and an opportunity of clearing up a doubtful point in our history 





* See remarks on this subject, in our last Vol. p. 179. Number 
fer February. 
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presented itself, when an aperture was accidentally made in one of 
the walls of the vault of Henry VIII. by tne workmen who were 
lately employed in making a passage under the choir of St. George's 
chapel into the Tomb-house, where his present Majesty has completed 
a magnificent mausoleum, ‘The Prince Regent, therefore, gave or- 
ders that the vault of Henry VIII. should be examined, and was 
himself present at the investigation; accompanied by the Duke of 
Cumberland, Count Munster, Dr. Legge, Dean of Windsor, B.C. 
Stevenson,. Esq., and Sir Henry Halford. ‘The result was the dis- 
covery of the leaden coffin of the unfortunate Charles, bearing this 
short inscription, “ King Charles, 1648,’’ on a scroll in large legible 
characters. The cofiin having been found exactly in the place in 
which Mr. Herbert reports that it was interred, a square opening 
was made in the upper part of the lid, of such dimensions as to ad- 
mit a clear insight into its contents; and Sir Henry Halford pro- 
ceeds to describe the appearance of them: 

‘ These were an internal wooden coffin, very much decayed, and the 
body, carefully wrapped up in cere-cloth, into the folds of which a 
quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, as it seemed, 
had been melted, so as to exclude, as effectually as possible, the ex- 
ternal air. The coffin was completely full ; and, from the tenacity of 
the cere-cloth, great difficulty was experienced in detaching it sue- 
cessfully from the parts which it enveloped. Wherever the unctuous 
matter had insinuated itself, the separation of the cere-cloth was 
easy ; and when it came off, a correct impression of the features to 
which it had been applied was observed in the unctuous substance. 
At length, the whole face was disengaged from its covering. The 
complexion of the skin of it was dark and discoloured. The forehead 
and temples had lost little or nothing of their muscular substance ; 
the cartilage of the nose was gone; but the left eye, in the first mo- 
ment of exposure, was open and full, though it vanished almost im- 
mediately : and the pointed beard, so characteristic of the period of 
the reign of King Charles, was perfect. The shape of the face was 
a long oval; many of the teeth remained ; and the left ear, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the unctuous matter between it and the 
cere-cloth, was found entire. 

‘ It was difficult, at this moment, to withhold a declaration, that, 
notwithstanding its disfigurement, the countenance did hear a strong 
resemblance to the coins, the busts, and especially to the pictures of 
Charles I. by Vandyke, by which it had been made familiar to us.— 

‘ When the head had been entirely disengaged from the attach- 
ments which confined it, it was found to be loose, and, without any 
difficulty, was taken up and held to view. It was quite wet, and 

ave a greenish red tinge to paper and to linen, which touched it. 

he back part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had a remarkably 
fresh appearance ; the pores of the skin being more distinct, as they 
usually are when soaked in moisture ; and the tendons and ligaments 
of the neck were of considerable substance and firmness. The hair 
was thick at the back part of the head, and, in appearance, nearly 
black. A portion of it, which has since been cleaned and dried, is of 
a beautiful dark brown colour. That of the beard was a redder 
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brown. On the back part of the head, it was more than an inch in 
length, and had probably been cut so short for the convenience of the 
executioner, or perhaps by the piety of friends soon after death, in 
order to furnish memorials of the unhappy King. 

‘ On holding up the head, to examine the place of separation from 
the body, the muscles of the neck had evidently retracted themselves 
considerably ; and the fourth cervical vertebra was found to be cut 
through its substance, transversely, leaving the surfaces of the divided 
portions perfectly smooth and even, an appearance which could have 
been produced only by a heavy blow, inflicted with a very sharp in- 
strument, and which furnished the last proof wanting to identify 
King Charles the First. 

« After this examination of the head, which served every purpose in 
view, and without examining the body below the neck, it was imme- 
diately restored to its situation, the coffin was soldered up again, and 
the vault closed.’ 

Sir Henry endeavours to explain the motive which induced Lord 
Clarendon to express himself with some uncertainty concerning the 
exact spot in which the corpse of Charles I. was deposited: but it 

appears, on the face of the narrative, that the noble historian himself 


must have been misinformed. Mox 
ea 


SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 30. Preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Stewards of 
the Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
May 14. 1812. By the Rev. Charles Burney, D. D., Rector 
of Depeherd, ke. gto. Rivingtons. 1813. 

With eloquence dignified, appropriate, and impressive, the nature 
and effects of Christian charity are defined and illustrated in this dis- 
course. Dr. Burney reminds his audience of a fact which reflects 
the highest honour on the Gospel; namely, that, before the Christian 
era, charity was not recommended as a virtue of transcendant excel- 
lence ; and that, consequently, antient history does not furuish us 
with an account of any edifices which were appropfiated to charitable 
purposes before the advent of. the Messiah. § It was suggested,’ he 
adds in a note, ‘by a great scholar, as I have been informed, that the 
building mentioned by Thucydides, book ii., under the name of 
Kataywysovy Was a public asylum for the indigent. With all defec- 
gence, this structure was merely an inn, or caravanserai, which the 
Lacedemonians erected on the site of the ruined city, Platea, Kara dvpay 
the corresponding Hellenistic word, is the term used by St. Luke 
to designate the inn at Bethlehem.’ This Keraywysov, which was 
erected, as Thucydides tells us, near Juno’s temple, after the whole 
city of Platea had been rooted up from its very foundation, is c alled 
by Smith, in his translation of the Greek historian, ‘a spacious inn ; 
and though Dr. B. offers his opinion on this point with deference, 
notwithstanding his very extensive learning, no dostbt can be enter- 
tained of the perfect correctness of his representation. ~The peculiar r 
circumstances, in which the children of the poorer clergy are placed, 
are forcibly urged as a motive for the support of the charity in behalf 
of which the preacher exerts his superior talents; and his arguments, 
we take it for granted, produced a desirable effect. pe 





336 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Art. 21... 4 Plea ‘ea the Catholic Claims : preached at the Chapel 
in Essex-street, March 10. 1812. being tlie Day appointed fora 
General Fast. By. Thomas Belsham. 8vo. 1s. Johnson and Co, 
This preacher is not one of those cloudy divines who, instead of 

elucidating, throw a mist over every subject which they undertake 

to discuss: but he belongs to the privileged few whose meatal at- 
mosphere is clear, and who preseut luminous views of every topic 
which falls under their consideration. ‘* A sketch, from sucha hand 

as that of Mr. Belsham, is a finished picture.’”” In the compass of a 

short single discourse, he has given the whole merits of the question 

on the Catholic claims ; and, though a Protestant of the most pro. 

scribed sect, he has pleaded the cause of the Catholics with such a 

force of sound argument, as must convince all those who are not the 

slaves of system and prejudice. Some writers of eminent talents, who 
ought to have been better acquainted with the subject, have ventured 
to assert that religious liberty in this country is complete, and that the 

Catholics and other Dissenters are not persecuted: but Mr. B. fully 

exposes the inaccuracy of this assertion. _He regards persecution as 

of two kinds, positive and negative ; the former consisting in the inflic- 
tion of pains and penalties, and the latter in the withholding of rights; 
iV and the operation of this negative persecution he paints in strong 


° colours. Mo 
_MO-Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
J j 
To A. B.— We are pie, sready to listen to explanation from 4H 
‘ 





others, or to correct any actual error of our own pens: but we cannot 
enter into protracted controversy ; and still less can we condescend to 
notice the ebullitions of those who, instead of openly appealing to us, 
vilify us behind our backs in other publications. 

The private letter from Dublin was not received till after the in- 
sertion of our opinion of the beok to which it refers. The pclite- 
ness of that letter, and the circumstances stated in it, make us regret 
that this opinion could not be more favourable. 








T. W. is informed that the object of his inquiry is sub judice. 





The political reflections of Q. in a Corner are appropriate to a 
magazine, not to our pages. We suspect that Mr. Q. is a s/y-boots ; 
somewhat like the arch bell-man, whose last Christmas verses were 
sublimely closed with these lines on 


“ The Kine. 
« Who as a Briton but bewails the day, 
That robb’d the nation of her George’s sway ? 
Whe but can see Misfortune’s awful low’r 
Has mark’d the country, and assum’d a pow’r, 
Still threat’ning ?— Who can see the mischiefs done ? 
Who can expect them mended by his son?” 


« O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting redemptio 
» j fer this !?’ 


ay “ok 
PP 251, 283, 3/6 , 








